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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


OTHING of great moment has happened during the 
week in the theatre of war, but Friday’s telegrams 
bring news of another raid by the Vladivostok Squadron. 
Early on Thursday morning six Russian torpedo-boats, sup- 
ported by three cruisers, which, however, remained outside, 
entered the Japanese port of Gensan, fired upon the town, 
sank two small vessels, and then withdrew. The incident is 
not of any great importance, but it shows how difficult it is 
to obtain the complete command of the sea, and how anxious 
an operation invasion is while there is still a fleet in being. 
To have made themselves absolutely secure the Japanese 
should have “ bottled up” Vladivostok as well as Port Arthur ; 
but to do that they would have required more ships than they 
possess. 








A week previously Admiral Vitoft, in command of the 
Russian Fleet in Port Arthur, made a great effort to escape. 
By assiduous labour he had got his wounded ships in some sort 
of repair, and had exploded the Japanese ships sunk in the 
channel, and on June 23rd the whole Fleet drew slowly outside 


the harbour. According to the detailed account forwarded from 
Tokio to the Times, the ships at once steamed for the Shantung 
Promontory, but were met by Admiral Togo and his fleet, 
who offered battle. By evening the Russian Admiral’s 
“heart failed him,” probably because he knew the bad con- 
dition of his ships, and he ran back to harbour, expecting 
that the guns of the forts would be sufficient protection. He 
could not, however, in the dark re-enter the harbour, and 
anchored outside in a long line. Admiral Togo thereupon 
commenced a series of attacks with his destroyers, which ran 
in close, blew up the battleship ‘Sebastopol’ with torpedoes, 
damaged the battleship ‘Peresviet,’ and probably inflicted 
other injury on smaller vessels, thereby inducing the Russian 
Admiral next morning to retreat to his old anchorage. The 
blow is a terrible one, for the Russians hoped to reach either 
a neutral port or Vladivostok; and it is supposed to be fatal 
to Port Arthur, which, it is reported, was attacked by land 
on June 26th by the Japanese in force. The assailants 
carried a line of hills whence, when their siege guns are 
mounted, they can fire direct into the harbour. This latter 
report, however, still requires fuller confirmation. If it is 
true, the fall of the great fortress cannot be long delayed. 


The great battle expected between General Kuroki and 
General Kuropatkin has not yet come off, but the Japanese 
General is advancing with his whole army in an ex- 
tended line on Liaoyang. It was believed that the Russians 


would be able to defend three passes on their flanks, especially | 





Mo-tien-ling, which English officers who had seen it pro 
nounced impregnable. General Kuropatkin, however, in a 
despatch to the Czar of June 27th admits that he has been out- 
flanked, and that the three passes, Mo-tien-ling, Fen-shui-ling, 
and Ta-ling, have been carried. The alternatives remaining 
for the Russian Commander-in-Chief are therefore victory in 
a battle of despair, or a retreat northward to Liaoyang, or, 
it may be, even Mukden. The latter movement would involve 
such terrible losses, in supplies as well as men, that it is 
scarcely possible; and it is nearly certain, therefore, that 
the great battle will be fought. It was no doubt to this con- 
tingency that General Kuropatkin pointed when he told his 
troops that if they did not beat the Japanese they would not 
see their homes again. The chances are terribly against the 
Russians; but every great battle is something of a lottery, 
and the Russians, though depressed, and afraid of the 
enemy’s superior artillery, will probably fight with all the 
national tenacity. A depressed Slav, like a beaten English. 
man, is a stubborn foe. 


A Russian officer high in command under General Kuro« 
patkin reveals in a letter to a brother-officer, written at New- 
chwang, at least one of the causes of Russian failure in the 
Far East. The officers, he says, are so divided by their 
jealousies and the pursuit of private interests “that Japan, 
the common enemy, is forgotten.” “Every one, from the 
Viceroy and General Kuropatkin down to insignificant 
subalterns, quarrels and is unwilling to obey orders.” The 
members of the Secret Service spy upon each other; and 
though the men are full of loyalty, they go like sheep to the 
shambles. It is said in other accounts that General Kuro- 
patkin has sent to St. Petersburg strong complaints of the 
training of the officers, and even the foreign correspondents 
who report well of them describe them rather as schoolboys 
than as thinking men. Of their courage there can be no doubt, 
for they die in heaps; but there is evidently something wrong 
with the system which produces them, probably the eternal 
struggle for the favour of superiors, which is the only road to 
advancement, probably also a vanity leading to utter careless- 
ness. The belief in Russia as “ the Colossus” which must 
win by its mere magnitude has entered into their very souls, 
and in any Russian account of a defeat you may trace an 
accent of surprise, amounting sometimes to incredulity, 
Defeat the troops of the Czar,—that is impossible! 


The most important news of the week from Tibet concerns 
the armistice granted in order that the Envoys sent by the 
Dalai Lama to confer with Colonel Younghusband should 
be able to reach Gyangtse. This may be a device to gain 
time, which is of value, as winter in those lofty regions 
is both early and severe; or it may be a tentative to ascertain 
what we really are asking; or it may be a sign that the Lamas, 
hopeless of victory, have resolved if possible to secure peace. 
We shall see. Meanwhile the fighting goes on, with little 
substantial result. On the 26th inst., for example, General 
Macdonald was shepherding reinforcements for Gyangtse 
when a force was discovered in a place called Niani which 
offered resistance. The Pathans, Pioneers, and mounted 
infantry rushed the villages, which were defended by the 
Tibetans with their customary futile courage. They fought, 
it is said, like “wild cats”; but the villages were destroyed, 
and the reinforcements marched on. The loss at Niani 
was only one officer wounded, four natives killed and six 
wounded ; but in a later engagement at Gyangtse one officer, 
Captain Craster, was killed, and two officers and five native. 
soldiers wounded. Few of the Tibetans have rifles, but their 
confidence in their stone walls is great, and they are clearly 
either fanatics or under a stronger discipline than was sus- 
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pepted. It is probable that the first condition of peace pressed 
by the Lama will be that we do not enter the Holy City. 


King Edward reached Kiel on the 25th inst., and was received 
with all possible cordiality and state. The German Emperor 
was evidently proud of his new Fleet, and must, one would 
think, have been slightly disappointed when the King struck 
the grand Naval Review out of the programme submitted for 
his sanction. At the State banquet on the ‘ Hohenzollern’ 
the Emperor addressed his guest as “ your Royal and Imperial 
Majesty,” a formula not used in Great Britain, and spoke of 
his “ great Empire, which by virtue of the sea encircles the 
world.” His Majesty, said the Kaiser, “ has been greeted by 
the thunder of the guns of the German Fleet,” which, though 
“the youngest in point of creation among the Navies of the 
world, is an expression of the renewal in strength of the 
sea-power of the German Empire as reconstructed by the 
great Emperor William I.” Designed for the protection of 
the commerce of the Empire and its territory, the Navy, 
like the German Army, helps to promote the preservation 
of that peace which the German Empire has kept for over 
thirty years. Your Majesty, the Emperor continued, is devoted 
to the preservation of peace, and “I also have devoted 
all my powers to the achievement of this object.” The King, 
speaking in German, began his reply by acknowledging his 
splendid reception, and then spoke of his long-continued 
interest in yachting, and his desire to knit, if possible, even 
more closely those intimate family relations which have so 
long united the houses. “ May our two flags float beside one 
another to the most distant times for the maintenance of the 
peace and well-being not only of our countries but of all 
other nations.” The Continent, which perhaps expected 
something more sensational, warmly applauds the tact and 
correctness of the speech. 


The King, after inspecting everything in Kiel, visited 
Hamburg on the 28th, and was received by the free city with 
enthusiasm. He was entertained at lunch in the Rathhaus 
by “his Magnificence ” the Burgomaster, who in bis speech 
thanked his Majesty for the honour done to his city, never 
before visited by a British Sovereign, spoke of the commercial 
relations which had existed for centuries with “the island 
Empire,” and hoped that those relations would develop in “a 
peaceful competition which is ever becoming keener.” King 
Edward replied with extreme cordiality, but without saying any- 
thing noteworthy beyond expressing his pleasure at a reception 
which he was aware was not only accorded to himself, but 
“to the great Empire of which God had appointed him to be 
the ruler.” The King returned at once to Kiel, where he was 
again entertained by Prince Henry, and quitted it early on 
the 30th, after a pleasant and, happily, uneventful visit of 
five days. During the greater part of this time, in Hamburg 
as well as Kiel, he wore the dress of a German Admiral, and 
the most carping critics have as yet found no failure on either 
side in the dignified friendliness of the ceremonials. The 
German public, however, which does not quite understand 
constitutionalism, appears to be a little disappointed. For 
ourselves, we can only say that though we dreaded the 
Government being drawn into some diplomatic entanglement, 
like that of the “ Venezuelan mess ” or the Baghdad Railway, 
the King has amply justified our belief that if such an 
entanglement was avoided, it would be through his tact and 
good sense. These qualities, and his statesmanlike compre- 
hension of foreign affairs, have, we trust, prevented the serious 
complications which arose after the visit of the Kaiser to 
England in 1902. 


We note as the most important item of news from America 
that the Democrats are not quite content with the choice of 
Judge Parker as the candidate to be accepted at their Conven- 
tion. He has little “personal magnetism.” They are, therefore, 
falling back upon Mr. Cleveland, who, though he refuses to be 
a candidate, would, it is believed, accept the offer if nomi- 
nated by unanimous acclaim. If that were done, the policy of 
the party would probably be the abandonment of expansion, 
a lowered tariff, and severe anti-Trust laws, the latter to 
secure “the Bryanite wing.” The South will “go solid” for 
this party, which is believed to be hostile to all negro claims. 


Mr. Perdicaris and Mr. Varley, the American and the 
Englishman captured at. Tangier by the brigand chief 





Raisuli, were, we are glad to record, released on June 24th, 
and have returned to the city. They have not, they say, 
been ill-treated, but their health has suffered, and they 
will proceed at once to Europe to recuperate. Raisuli, who 
has received £14,000 and sovereign rights over five hundred 
square miles, fears the future vengeance of the Sultan, and 
threatens that if the promises made to him are not kept he 
will make a raid on the Europeans in Tangier, demand a 
European guarantee for all the pledges given him, and if it is 
refused, put his prisoners at once to death. It seems certain 
that his success so far will greatly increase the uncertainty of 
Eurovean life in Morocco, and discussion as to the best means 
of protecting the colony in Tangier is incessant. The usual 
demand is that the French should occupy the port, but the 
French fear complications; and from some cause or other the 
reasonable project of supplying the Sultan with a Mussulman 
gendarmerie trained in Algiers appears to hang fire. The 
people themselves are inclined to depose their weak Sultan, 
and trust to the energy of a stronger ruler for the restoration 
of order; but that project, which is seriously entertained, is 
hampered by the difficulty of finding the right man among 
the descendants of Mohammed, and by the jealousies of the 
armed clans. 


The Army has been much before Parliament during the past 
week. In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Newton raised 
in a lively speech a debate on the subject of compulsory 
service and the Report of the Royal Commission. Lord 
Donoughmore and Lord Lansdowne, who spoke for the Govern- 
ment, evidently found the task of dealing with the military 
situation a delicate one, but they were both careful to repudiate 
the notion that the Government would propose any form of 
compulsory service. It was only at the very end of Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech that any indication of the Government 
policy was to be found. “Our policy is to treat the Auxiliary 
Forces as an integral part of the Army, relying on them 
largely for purposes of home defence, to spare no pains to 
increase their efficiency, and, if it be necessary, to diminish 
those portions of them only which can be clearly shown to be 
redundant and incompetent.” In the Commons on Tuesday, 
when Mr. Beckett moved the adjournment of the House to 
call attention “to the alarming deficiency in the drafts re- 
quired for India and South Africa, and to the confusion and 
uncertainty now prevailing in the War Office and the Army 
owing to the prolonged delay in the announcement of a definite 
scheme of Army reorganisation,’ Mr. Arnold-Forster also 
gave evidence of the Government’s intentions. We have 
dealt at length with his admissions elsewhere, but will only 
say here that he declared that it was necessary, in order to 
obtain a decrease in expenditure, to reduce the strength of 
the Army. 


We fear that these declarations mean that a standard of so- 
called efficiency is to be set up for the Auxiliaries which will 
have the effect of very greatly diminishing the numbers of 
the Volunteers. It is intended, we opine, to get rid of some 
eighty thousand Volunteers under the plea of inefficiency, 
and so to save a considerable sum every year. We venture 
to say that the Government, if they are allowed to try their 
plan, will fail even in their scheme of obtaining increased 
efficiency from those Volunteers who will be allowed to continue 
in existence. They will find, that is, that the Volunteers whocan 
do most camp work—the Government’s chief test of efficiency 
—are not the best Volunteers, but very often the worst. Yet 
they mean to keep these, and get rid of the able men of good 
position and standing who, though keen Volunteers, cannot 
find time for camp. 


Before leaving the subject of the debate raised by Mr. 
Beckett, we must note the very grave facts adduced by him 
to justify his Motion. He declared that the shortage in the 
Army amounted to eighteen thousand men, and contended 
that the three years’ enlistment system had proved a failure. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, though he denied that recruiting as a 
whole had fallen off, admitted that the three years system 
had had a prejudicial effect on the Indian and Colonial drafts. 
The number of men who had extended their service in this 
country was much below the estimated figure. The total 
number of infantry soldiers who had extended in the United 
Kingdom was, indeed, only nine hundred, but he was confident 
that those whose three years expired in India would extend 
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their service in large numbers. We do not want to encourage 
any feeling of panic in the matter, but it is clear that things 
have been allowed to drift into a most dangerous condition. 


Except the Army debate, the House of Commons has 
during the week done little but discuss the Licensing 
Bill. On Wednesday, however, Mr. Balfour gave notice of a 
Resolution “ guillotining” the discussion of the Bill in sec- 
tions, which was to be moved on Friday evening. He pro- 
poses that the Bill shall be discussed on seven days more 
only :—(a) Four days in Committee: (1) one day for Clause 1; 
(2) one day for Clauses 2 and 3; (3) one day for Clause 4; 
(4) one day for rest of Bill and new clauses. (6) Two days for 
report. (c) One day for third reading. In spite of the official 
apologies made for Mr. Balfour’s proposal, we cannot but 
feel, and we believe that the country will feel, that his action 
is not justified. Mr. Balfour must have known that the Bill 
was highly contentious, and should therefore have brought it 
earlier before the House of Commons. A Bill which adds to 
the value of the monopoly given to the “trade” by perpetua- 
ting that monopoly without increasing the consideration 
now paid for licenses is not a Bill which should be forced 
through the House as Mr. Balfour is forcing it. 


On Wednesday a meeting of the Liberal Union Club was 
held at the Hotel Métropole to consider the question of sending 
delegates to the new Liberal Unionist organisation founded 
by Mr. Chamberlain,—a body founded, in fact if not in name, 
with the object of getting rid of the Duke of Devonshire and 
the Free-traders, and creating a body which, while called 
Liberal Unionist, shall be available for Tariff Reform pur- 
poses. Very properly, the Liberal Unionist Free-traders, led 
by Mr. Arthur Elliot, refused to agree to sending delegates to 
such a body, and after a division (in which they numbered 64 
as against 108 Chamberiainites), resolved to resign member- 
ship of the Club, and to found a new Club to be called the 
Unionist Free-Trade Club, which should be open both to 
Conservative and to Liberal Unionist Free-traders. An 
Organising Committee has already been formed, and all 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist Free-traders who desire to 
join the Club should communicate at once with the honorary 
secretary, Sir Cameron Gull, Bart., 10 Hyde Park Gardens, W. 
We have dwelt elsewhere upon the supreme importance 
of Unionist Free-traders joining the new organisation 
instead of merely remaining apart or becoming merged in 
the Liberal party. The stronger a Unionist Free-trader’s 
feeling for the Unionist party, and all it has hitherto meant 
in national and Imperial affairs, the stronger the support he 
should give to an organisation which is formed with a view of 
maintaining both Free-trade and the Union, and of keeping 
together the Free-trade section of the Unionist party ready 
to engage in the work of reuniting the party after Mr. 
Chamberlain has led it to the ruin that awaits it at the next 
Election. It should be made clear that though the new body 
has originated among the Liberal Unionists, it is by no means 
intended to confine it to them. Itis, indeed, of the utmost 
importance that it should include Conservative Free-traders, 
who in the country form the bulk of the Unionist Free-traders. 


Lord Rosebery on Saturday last made an unusually decided 
speech to a great audience of miners assembled for a festival 
in the grounds of Lord Durbam’s residence, Lambton Castle. 
He declared that this Government, “with its wrigglings and 
doublings about Fiscal Reform” and many other dodgings, 
was a “ hanky-panky” Government—the phrase is Romany, 
and means properly “sleight of hand ”—which existed only 
for the satisfaction of Mr. Chamberlain till he was ready to 
start the battle. Everything, said Lord Rosebery amidst 
cheers, would be dearer under Protection, and even that was 
not its worst result. It would introduce powerful and corrupt- 
ing interests which would be a curse to the national life, and 
which, said Lord Rosebery, it is clear from the Licensing Bill, 
are. already favoured by this Government. The Bill will 
enormously increase the wealth of an already wealthy class. 
This mass of wealth will be thrown into the scales against the 
Liberal party, and under Protection “there will be scores of 
interests all demanding that their products shall be subject to 
a heavy import-duty, and making their hands lie heavy on 
the Government that refuses them.” The men of Durham 


and call to power the Liberal party, which is “anxious and 
ready with an overpowering mass of ability on its benches to 
serve its country and its King.” 


The Chertsey by-election—the polling day is next 
Wednesday—is creating a great deal of interest through- 
out the country. The Ministerialists, though they are 
straining every nerve, have clearly no great confidence 
that they will be able to keep the seat. Yet if they cannot 
carry a constituency like Chertsey, it is difficult to see 
what they can carry. For the first time since Mr. 
Chamberlain split the Unionist party, the Unionist Free- 
traders have taken definite and united action at an election, 
and, in the absence of any disavowal of the Chamberlain policy 
on the part of the Government candidate, have urged Unionist 
Free-traders to vote for the Free-trade candidate. We are 
glad, however, to note that while thus asking Unionist Free- 
traders to make their Free-trade principles effective, they 
urge that it is the duty of Unionist Free-traders to remain 
Unionists, and not to join the Liberals. This is sound advice. 
If the seat is won by the Free-tnade candidate, it will un- 
questionably bo largely owing to the determination of the 
Unionist Free-traders not to place party considerations above 
the cause of Free-trade. 


One of the most extraordinary disappearances of recent 
times occurred last week on the ‘Kaiser Wilhelm II.’ Mr. 
Kent Loomis, the brother of the Assistant State Secretary of 
the United States, was travelling to Paris, carrying a treaty 
from his Government to the Emperor Menelik, accompanied 
by a Mr. Ellis, who was going to Abyssinia as representa- 
tive of an American trading syndicate. Mr. Loomis was 
last seen by the officers of the vessel about half-past 12 on 
the morning of Monday, June 20th. At daybreak it was found 
that he was not on board, and at first it was assumed that 
he had gone ashore at Plymouth when the vessel stopped there 
at 2 o’clock. No trace, however, has been found of him in 
Plymouth. All his luggage remained on board, and it has 
been ascertained that no passenger without luggage dis- 
embarked. It appears that Mr. Loomis had entrusted the 
treaty to his companion, Mr. Ellis, and that the document 
has been conveyed safely to Paris. The most likely supposi- 
tion is that he slipped overboard and was drowned before the 
vessel reached Plymouth, and uncorroborated reports describe 
the finding of his body on the French coast. Another ex- 
planation, that he went ashore in a fit of abstraction and was 
kidnapped, seems untenable in view of the difficulty of avoid- 
ing notice in the process of disembarkation at Plymouth. 
Finally, there is the conceivable explanation of foul play on 
the part of some person on the vessel. We confess that this 
is not likely; but the steamship company will doubtless, 
in its own interests, insist on the matter being sifted. 





We have always thought it probable that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of Protection would end in Home-rule. A leading 
article in Thursday’s Daily Telegraph on the secession of the 
Unionist Free-traders from the Liberal Union Club gives a 
considerable amount of confirmation to our view. Here is 
the passage in which the Protectionists raise—though, no 
doubt, with a certain amount of “crocodile tears” —the Home- 
rule flag :-— 

“They themselves [i.e., the Unionist Free-traders], at the 
bidding of the Duke, while professing their devotion to the 
Union, put Cobdenism before Unionism; but there is a large and 
growing number of politicians who, likewise professing devotion 
to the Uniou, sut Fiscal Reform before Unionism. There is 
an unsuspectedly large number of Tories whose sympathy 
with Home Rule was scotched but not absolutely killed by the 
methods adopted by various National Leagues to obtain it. If 
Ireland continues as free from lawlessness and outragemongering 
in the future as she is at present, these scotched Tory Home 
Rulers may again raise their heads. Strong as our sympathy 
with the Unionist cause as such is, there is-no good living in a 
fool’s paradise.” 

When people begin to talk about there being “no good 
living in a fool’s paradise,” we know what to expect. But 
though we think it quite likely that the Protectionists will 
tread the path which the Daily Telegraph points out to them, 
we are not alarmed for the Union. The Unionist Free-traders 
form a bodyguard both for the Union and Free-trade, and 
will see to it that both causes are maintained inviolate. : 





must do their utmost to dismiss “this sinister Government,” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
THE UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 


W: are glad to note that during the past week the 

Unionist Free-traders have been shaking off the 
apathy which has too long distinguished them, and that 
they are at last showing signs that they intend to make 
their Free-trade views effective,—and to makethem effective, 
not by joining the Liberals, but by remaining Liberal 
Unionists or Conservatives while giving full effect to their 
Free-trade convictions. The Duke of Devonshire’s ad- 
mirable letter to Lord Lichfield published last Saturday 
advising Liberal Unionists to take no part in the forma- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain’s new Liberal Unionist organisa- 
tion was the beginning of this movement in the direction 
we have indicated. It was followed by the publication of 
a manifesto issued on behalf of the Surrey Unionist Free- 
traders asking those Conservative and Liberal Unionist 
voters in the Chertsey division who are opposed to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, while remaining Unionists, to make 
their Free-trade views effective by voting for the Free-trade 
candidate and against Protection. This is the first occa- 
sion at a by-election where public and united action has 
been taken by Unionist Free-traders, and its significance 
cannot be ignored. Finally comes the decision taken on 
Wednesday by the Unionist Free-traders in the Liberal 
Union Club to resign their membership of that body, since 
the majority will not agree to a policy of real neutrality on 
the Fiscal question, and to form anew club open to Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Unionist Free-traders, whose duty shall be 
to unite its members in the double object of maintaining 
the Union and Free-trade. In all these instances we are 
glad to note that the policy which has been consistently 
advocated by the Spectator was adopted. That is, the 
Unionist Free-traders are urged “ not to abandon one jot 
of their Unionism” while taking the necessary steps to 
make their Free-trade views prevail. The new Unionist 
Free-Trade Club, which is open to all, whether Liberal 
Unionists or Conservatives, who are willing to proclaim 
themselves both Unionists and Free-traders, but to none 
who do not agree on both these essential points, will, we 
trust, be joined in large numbers by those who believe 
in its principles, and are determined that neither the Union 
nor Free-trade shall be destroyed. The honorary secretary 
of the Club is Sir Cameron Gull (10 Hyde Park Gardens, 
W.), and all who agree with the principles upheld by the 
Unionist Free-traders should without delay write to him 
and enrol themselves as members. 

Conservative and Liberal Unionist Free-traders should 
remember that by uniting for common action they are not 
assisting the ruin of the Unionist party which has been 
brought about by the action of Mr. Chamberlain, but are 
taking the only step open to them to prevent the destruc- 
tion of that party becoming complete and irremediable. 
If they will now form a powerful and compact political 
body, they may place the cause of the Union out of danger, 
while at the same time saving the nation and the Empire 
from the dangers which Protection must bring in its 
train. To accomplish these two objects is by itself a 
great and patriotic work. But they can do more by 
such action. They can provide a means for reuniting 
the Unionist party on a Free-trade basis when Pro- 
tection has been defeated. If only the Unionist Free- 
traders will keep together till the fever which is now 
working such terrible results in the Unionist party has 
exhausted itself, they will be able to provide a rallying 
point for the broken fragments of the great and once 
victorious army which Mr. Chamberlain and his ally, Mr. 
Balfour, ae now leading to destruction. It does not need 
ift %¢ prophecy to see what will happen when the 
appeal to the country takes place. The 
ough as determined as ever to maintain 
and to keep the Empire in health and 
ill have nothing to do with Protection, no 
matter unr what alias it is presented to them. As a 
result, the Ponservative party will suffer a defeat at the 
polls witht parallel in its history. Then will come the 
of the Unionist Free-traders. Even though 
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it may ta’ years of patient effort to rebuild the noble 
structure ~G!wantonly ruined by the men whose duty it 
was to k 4 it strong and inviolate, the work will not be 


impossible ¥ one tower at least is left standing from which 

















the work of reconstruction can be begun,—the work of 
making the Unionist party once more in the true sense a 
national and an Imperial party. Men who think now that 
this is a dream, and that the Protectionist section of the 
Unionist party can never be induced to abandon its 
policy, fail to realise the nature of the defeat which Mr. 
Chamberlain has prepared for his party. Every political 
party rightly and necessarily desires power. The posses- 
sion of power is its raison d’étre. When, then, the broken 
Unionist party realises that its return to power is im- 
possible unless it can reunite on a Free-trade basis, such 
reunion will take place. That is why we so strongly 
urge on all Unionist Free-traders the duty of remaining 
Unionists, and thus preparing the way for a reconstruction 
of the Unionist party, and for once again putting Free-trade 
in the position it formerly held,—a position which, like 
the Monarchy, was not disputed by either party in the 
State. We freely admit that by becoming Liberals the 
Unionist Free-traders might in all probability place the 
Union out of danger, for their presence in that party 
would soon outweigh the very small section of Liberals 
who still desire to dissolve the legislative Union. But by 
refusing to join the Liberals the Unionist Free-traders, 
while doing equally good work for the cause of the Union, 
can do an infinitely greater service to Free-trade. Their 
pressing duty is to see to it that Free-trade is once 
more inscribed on both the party banners, and this can 
only be accomplished by their remaining Unionists. 

But though we would so strongly urge the Unionist Free- 
traders to remain Unionists, it must not be supposed that 
we desire to support the half-hearted counsels of those 
who think that the cause of Free-trade can be safeguarded 
by voting for Protection, or, at any rate, byrefraining from 
supporting Free-traders against Protectionists. Though we 
believe that it is the duty of the Unionist Free-traders to 
remain Unionists, we think it is also their duty at the 
coming elections, and, indeed, as long as Protection holds 
the field, to make their Free-trade views effective by voting 
for Free-trade candidates, whatever may be their views on 
other subjects. Only by such action can we Unionist 
Free-traders ensure victory for the cause which we place 
above party, and which we believe to be vital to the interests 
of the nation. Only by such action can we defeat a policy 
which we hold to be a blow directed at the heart of the 
Empire,—a blow which if delivered must send that 
mighty fabric in ruin to the ground. The General 
Election, whatever may be the opinion of those “ gentle 
warblers of the grove” who imagine that Mr. Balfour is 
a Free-trader, will be a national plébiscite on the Cham- 
berlain policy; and it is, therefore, the duty of Unionist 
Free-traders to do their share in making its rejection so 
overwhelming that it will not rear its head again for a 
generation. Now, this can only be done by the Unionist 
Free-traders for the time sinking their political differences 
with the Liberals, and working loyally for Free-trade. 
That the Liberals, the genuineness of whose adherence 
to Free-trade is fortunately beyond all possibility of 
question, will meet them generously in the work of defeat- 
ing Protection we do not doubt. It is, in fact, impossible 
for Liberal candidates to accept help from Unionist Free- 
traders without acknowledging that help by putting aside, 
for the time at any rate, controversial questions and 
concentrating on Free-trade. An example is the present 
election in the Chertsey division. There, owing no doubt 
largely to the influence exerted by the Unionist Free- 
traders, the question of Home-rule has, we will not say 
fallen into the background, but has absolutely disappeared. 
The Liberal candidate, wisely realising the need for concen- 
trating all efforts on defeating Protection, has declared 
Home-rule not to be before the electorate at the present 
election. In a word, the more active and more powerful 
the support given by the Unionist Free-traders to the Free- 
trade candidates, the more certain it is that Home-rule will 
disappear entirely from the region of practical politics. 
The lrish Members have not proved such loyal supporters 
of the Liberals as to make it likely that they will sacrifice 
the Unionist Free-traders to their demands. In truth, the 
Irish alliance with the Liberals is a thing of the past, and 
the Nationalists are already considering what terms they 
may be able to exact from the Protectionists ; while they, to 
judge from the leader in the Daily Telegraph quoted elsewhere, 
are preparing for a change of front in regard to the Union. 

We have only one word to add. It is that if the Unionist 
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“Free-traders are to hold the position which we have pointed 
out they may hold if they choose, they must organise, and 
organise thoroughly. If, that is, the new Unionist Free- 
Trade Club pursues the ostrich-like tactics of the Free-Food 
League, it will inevitably share the fate of that body,—a 
body which, owing to its timid and divided counsels, has 
failed to do the work which we must assume it desired to 
do, or at any rate which a section of its members desired 
to do. Only through organisation, and by bold and 
straightforward tactics can the Unionist Free-traders make 
themselves effective. We trust and believe, however, that 
our warning will not be needed by the new Unionist Free- 
Trade Club. At any rate, it has in Mr. Arthur Elliot, 
the chairman of its Organising Committee, a man who 
not only knows how to make great personal sacrifices for 
the cause of Free-trade, but who realises the needs of the 
situation and has the courage to express them with no 
uncertain voice. 





h 
THE FESTIVAL AT KIEL. 


oi habit which is growing among us of ascribing 
independent and beneficial political action to the 
King is not one to be encouraged. It tends to break 
down that veil which under our Constitution shrouds the 
personality of the Monarch, and which is consistent, as we 
all saw during the late Queen’s reign, with reverent loyalty, 
and with a great and useful, though usually hidden, 
influence in the throne. The right to praise involves the 
right to blame; and it would be most dangerous in an era 
like our own to expose the Sovereign, if he chanced for a 
moment to become unpopular, to a flood of acrid comment. 
The practice is, moreover, a little unfair to Ministers, who 
have always to bear alone the burden of failure, and ought, 
therefore, to be allowed the credit of success. Neverthe- 


less, it is sometimes a little tiresome to keep up the most | 


valuable of etiquettes, and one hardly knows how to 
criticise the recent proceedings at Kiel. without saying 
that if the King, as is almost certain, spoke his own speech 
at the banquet on board the Imperial yacht ‘ Hohenzollern,’ 
his Majesty deserves the abundant praise that has recently 
been lavished upon his diplomatic skill. It must have 
been a difficult moment. Under cover of a yachting con- 
test King Edward had been shown the magnificent Fleet 
which, said the German Emperor as he toasted his guest, 
had greeted him with “the thunder of its guns,” and which, 


though “ the youngest in point of creation among the | 


Navies of the world, is an expression of the renewal in 
strength of the sea-power of the German Empire as recon- 
structed by the great Emperor William I.” William II. 
has reason to be proud of his achievement in creating a 
great Navy; but still, the pride was there, and could not be 
altogether acceptable to the “ Heir of the Kings of the Sea,” 
who have always had to watch carefully lest the base of 
their sea-power, which is also the base of their world-power, 
should be undermined. Moreover, Germany, which has 
difficulty in realising the constitutional kingship that as 
regards foreign and military affairs she has been unable to 
secure for herself, had been full of speculation as to the offers 
King Edward might make to ensure an entente cordiale as 
warm as that which now binds us to France; and the 
whole world was listening to the speech, prepared to read 
great meanings into the lightest, it might be the most 
accidental, of , political expressions. To speak in such 
circumstances might have taxed the smoothing skill of 
Mr. Balfour; and it is therefore no slight thing to say that 
King Edward’s speech, while heartily cordial, and acknow- 
ledging to the full all ties as between guest and host, and 
all those claims which among dynasties arise from intimate 
kinship, did not contain one word which could set the world 
agog with speculation, or excite in his own country the 
smallest suspicion that he had been beguiled to assent to 
purposes other than those which have been avowed. The 
speech, which has produced a kind of silence in Germany 
itself, a silence, perhaps, such as attends among the 
courteous a slight disappointment, will be read with as 
much pleasure in St. Petersburg and Tokio as in London. 
Nothing is altered by it in the political position of Great 
Britain. 

We hope nothing will be; but to understand fully the 
disappointment visible in Germany one must understand 


Russia and this war in the Far East. They probably dis- 
like the idea of Japanese success very acutely. They must 
perceive, to begin with, that it will be a great blow to 
conservative prepossessions and conservative ideals. 
Russia is to these statesmen the ultimate buttress of the 
principle of authority, and to see the authoritative 
character of its organisation discredited, and even quoted 
as a cause of ill-success in war, is secretly most painful. 
We doubt if they care much whether the successful State 
is yellow or white, Christian or undefinable in beliefs ; 
but they do not like to see mind, and an organisation in 
which mind has been the special and the amazing factor, 
so steadily winning the game against mere force. Japan, 
too, is a new Power; and the rise of any new Power toa 
front position, whether that Power be American or Asiatic, 
frets and disturbs, or perhaps even a little bewilders, them. 
They have calculated without it for two hundred years, 
and do not want to be plagued with anything to them so 
unaccountable as either Washington or Tokio. If, indeed, 
there were any chance that Japan would break Russia, as 
Prussia broke Austria in 1866, they might reconcile them- 
selves to the phenomenon, for a tremendous weight would 
be lifted from their shoulders; but they regard this as 
practically impossible. Russia, they think, even if expelled 
from the Far East, will be as strong in Europe as ever, 
—nay, may, from the resulting concentration of her forces, 
be even stronger. ‘The German Emperor, therefore, 
whose position is the worst because he has France 
upon his western frontier, desires as much as ever 
to conciliate Russia, and would exceedingly like to do 
the Romanoffs some considerable service. He cannot ally 
himself with them for this war, because that would compel 
Great Britain to defend her ally; and he cannot intervene 
“ diplomatically ” without British consent, because Japan, 
| though she may be afraid of “ Europe,” is not afraid of any 
| single Power. He would like, therefore, an entente cordiale 
| with Great Britain for pacific purposes, and we do not 
| doubt that, in spite of the “exclusion of politics,” King 
| Edward has been sounded as to the possibility of an arrange- 
/ment in this direction. Failing that proposal, which in 
| the present temper of Englishmen must of necessity fail, 
| the Emperor will be driven to throw the blame upon the 
| British, but for whom, he will allege, he might have rescued 
| Russia, either from the further prosecution of a costly 
; war, or from the signature of an “ignominious peace.” 
The attitude of King Edward, however, with his calm 
| disclaimer of any designs, or any wishes except for the 
peace of the world, which, of course, Russia can secure by 

independent action, has, we trust, baffled even this plan, 

and has been known as accurately in St. Petersburg as in 
Berlin. It is a sufficiently natural plan, for the Emperor 

is bound to think first of the security of his own States, 

to which the friendship of Russia is indispensable; but 

King Edward, it seems clear from his speech, and the 

insight it reveals into the general situation, will hardly 

have been taken in by it. 

Neither, we suspect, will Russia. Russian statesmen, 
indeed, are not unwilling to spread abroad the idea that 
Great Britain originally instigated Japan to war, because 
that softens to average Russians the humiliation of defeat ; 
but they know quite well that she did nothing of the kind, 
and they do not, want intervention, which they know would 
neither give them Manchuria nor restore the credit of the 
autocracy for irresistibleness. They want Holy Russia to 
win for herself; and if driven to make peace, would rather 
make it on their own terms and in their own way than 
accept it at the hands of Europe, which will be thinking 
all the time of its own economic interests in China and 
Japan. Russia does not believe in the love of Europe, 
and has, therefore, a healthy dread of Conferences, and 
Congresses, and peace proposals suggested by many 
Powers. The autocracy has nothing to fear except from 
its own people, and their favour or disfavour will be 
dictated by the result of great battles, and not by any 
diplomatic arrangements of which the commonalty will 
never hear, or hearing, will never understand. We imagine, 
therefore, that owing, in part at least, to King Edward’s 
clear insight, the festival at Kiel will be recorded in history 
as a very splendid scene which was not attended by any 
great political result, and which, in particular, did not 
increase either the friendship between the Russian and 
German Courts, or the tension always supposed to exist 





the attitude of German and Austrian statesmen towards 


between Great Britain and Russia. 
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WHY ‘u$R. BALFOUR SHOULD DISSOLVE. 


UCH of the abuse poured upon Ministers for not 
dissol¥ing is at once vulgar and unreasonable. 
The assertior| that they cling to office in order to retain 
their euiaricy is positively silly. To one half of the 
Cabinet salai'y is of no importance whatever, and the 
remainder hae shown over and over again their readiness to 
prefer their opinions to their posts. The “sweets of office” 
hardly exist ince the Ministerial control of patronage was 
so greatly recl:1ced ; and as for the “sweets of power,” we all 
remember Lod Beaconsfield’s accurate description of that 
“closely watched slavery which in this country is mocked 
with the name of power.” The holders of office have to 
work as hard 4s any other successful professionals ; and as 
they have to pass their days in planning, and their nights 
in contentious'debate about the merits of their plans, they 
are peculiarly.apt, after a Parliament or two, to become 
jaded or worn.out. We should say that a sense of utter 
weariness was producing much of the incompetence which 
we all perceive in the present Ministry when they are 
called upon for action. It is, indeed, one of the defects 
of government by deliberation that it offers too few 
attractions to the very able, and that, in particular, the 
men of executive or organising power can find careers 
outside Parliament which offer nearly as good posi- 
tion and far more enjoyable rewards. Ministers stick 
to their offices, as we believe, partly because they dread 
the policy of their possible successors ; partly because, like 
all other men, they cannot bear to be beaten; and partly 
because they think it right, as well as dignified, to play 
the usual game within the usual rules. Nothing that we see 
is gained by belittling them in the way now too common; 
and this much is lost, that the confidence of the people 
is diminished, not in this or that politician, but in all who 
devote themselves to politics, and who, in this country at 
least, really seek the interests of the community. How, so 
seeking it, they can bear to palter with Tariff Reform, or 
sanction retrograde steps like the importation of Chinese 
under indenture into the Transvaal, or waste the resources 
of the State as they propose to do by the Licensing Bill, is, 
we confess, to us nearly unintelligible; but men’s capacity 
for self-delusion is at least as great in politics as in 
theology. 
The reason why Ministers are to blame for not advising 
a Dissolution is, we conceive, that they are thereby injuring 
the mechanism of British government. That mechanism 
depends for success, and has depended since the Revo- 
lution, on the existence of a strong and determined 
majority within the House of Commons which will 
steadily follow its recognised leaders on paths that lead at 
all events to definite ends. There is no such majority now. 
Mr. Balfour may affirm that there is, as he implicitly 
affirms in his letter to Sir John Leng, but he must know 
better than any one else that he is talking conventionalism. 
He has perpetually to dodge—he must pardon the word, 
which alone describes the practice—to get his majority 
together, and even then can carry nothing that he wishes 
in the way he wishes it. His financial proposals, though 
they are not unpopular, hang fire as badly as if they were. 
His plan for doing justice to the liquor trade—we quite 
admit that he has persuaded himself into thinking that 
he is seeking to do justice—is unaccountably bad, and 
creates irritation, not only among those who consider the 
consumption of liquor the source of all moral evil, but 
among those who accept moderate drinking as a necessity 
of the Northern races, and among the economists, who 
think, as we do, that the State should jealously guard every 
source of revenue likely to relieve the present and forth- 
coming pressure upon direct taxation. Even inthe most 
serious case, the condition of the Army, the Government 
do not march, and we have their spokesmen complaining 
that, with the strength of the Army dangerously im- 
paired, they need time, and ever more time, before they 
can agree even to propose the remedy which foreign politics 
may at any moment make imperative. The spring of the 
machine, in fact, is broken. When Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
posed Fiscal Reform he shattered the great party which 
had accomplished so much into pieces that do not cohere. 
It is not only that Members once united are now divided, 
but that no man knows how he stands in relation to his 
constituents. A majority of men in the House are posi- 


tively afraid to say clearly what they think and intend, | 





and are at the same time irritated with their leader because 
he is as secretive as themselves. Scores, literally scores, 
intend to decline re-election, generally because they and 
their electors are at cross-purposes; while hundreds, liter- 
ally hundreds, look forward to the next contest with a 
dismay produced mainly, if not altogether, by a perception 
that between the party which they cannot desert and the 
electors there is a gaping fissure. Nothing can restore 
tone to the House except the Dissolution which the 
Premier is always “ dodging around ” to avoid. 

But, say the party managers, the Premier owes some- 
thing to his party as well as to the country, and you are 
asking him to dissolve at a time when every by-election 
goes against him; he is surely entitled to “allow the 
present swell of the public mind to abate somewhat.” 
We entirely admit, as every practical politician must 
admit, the force of this consideration in cases when it is 
reasonable to suppose that delay may save a party. But 
is there such reason now? We fear—we say fear, for we 
never witness with pleasure the destruction of great 
instruments of government—that there is no reason at all. 
As we view the situation, there is slowly filtering down 
among the masses of the people a dislike of this Govern- 
ment which, if it increases—and delay increases it— 
may seriously injure that balance of parties without 
which the House of Commons may one day become a 
dangerous instrument of power. There is no chanco 
whatever, even if Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
should break their alliance, or both withdraw their pro- 
posals, that the mass of voters would immediately trust 
them again. They have been too much disgusted by their 
utterly needless rush back into the past. Upon the top 
of their irritation at the prospect of new taxes on food 
has come annoyance at the feebleness of Government; at 
its inability to carry reforms which, like the reform of the 
Army, are really desired; at that Chinese affair in the 
Transvaal, which stings the national conscience; and 
at that process, palpable to all men, which Lord Rose- 
bery calls “hanky-panky,” and we ourselves should 
designate “ thimble-rigging.” Nobody knows, as regards 
Fiscal Reform, under which thimble the pea is, and 
that kind of hunt is never one which is pleasant to 
the searcher. Fasces unbound are only sticks, and retain 
no symbolism. No one even suggests that the dust 
of the parties which have been pulverised can easily be 
recemented into stone; and the conviction of that fact 
as it filters down must be fatal to any Ministry. Mr. 
Balfour forgets that time as often strengthens as 
soothes dislike. Moreover, a force is working against 
him which old politicians used to consider the most 
operative of all. ‘The Unionist Government is now 
an old one, and as it grows more decrepit what is 
called rather absurdly “the swing of the pendulum,” 
which means the inevitable weariness of the popular mind, 
is telling more heavily against it. The Unionist Ministry 
has been in power for nine years, and even that long 
period does not convey the whole truth. The reaction 
began earlier, and boys who were ten when the first 
Home-rule Ministry was overthrown are now men of 
twenty-eight. Delay in the Dissolution can, in such cir- 
cumstances, only increase the rout which will follow it 
when it comes, and we may see a House of Commons like 
that which followed the first Reform Bill, and which old 
Whigs who had promoted that reform for months con- 
sidered dangerous. ‘Tariff Reform must, whatever the 
risk, be swept out of the region of practical politics ; but 
we do not desire, no experienced politician desires, to see 
the Conservative forces of the country so shattered or so 
discredited that we can no longer secure for “ progress ” 
that careful guidance without which it may carry us over 
the precipice on its way to Utopia. As a statesman of 
Conservative instincts, and leader of the old Conservative 
party, Mr. Balfour should dissolve. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE AUXILIARIES. 


hy is with deep concern that we note in the speech of 
. theSecretary of State for War made during the debate 
of Tuesday confirmation of the fears we have so often 
expressed that it is the intention of the Government to 
reduce the numbers of the Auxiliaries. We may still be 
wrong, and we sincerely trust we are; but that is the way 
in which we read Mr. Arnold-Forster’s declaration. Here 
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are his actual words :—“ I think the problem isclear. We 
have got to get an Army suited to the needs of the country 
and the Empire. We have got to have an efficient Army 
in the first place. That is an absolutely dominating 
condition. The second thing is to make very large 
reductions in our Army expenditure. I believe, when I 
say that, I am representing the opinions of nine-tenths of 
the Army Members of this House. I believe there is 
almost absolute unanimity in this House, and a very large 
consensus of opinion out of the House, that we must have 
large reductions in our Army expenditure.” There was a 
third problem, continued Mr. Arnold-Forster, “which I 
do not say rises superior to, but to a certain extent 
dominates, the other two. To reduce the cost of the Army 
you must reduce the strength of the Army; and when you 
come to reduce the strength of the Army you must reduce 
something already existing in the Army; and it is adding 
to the problem which I have to attempt to solve to propose 
such reductions as will commend themselves to the general 
feeling and general acceptance of this House, will make 
our Army efficient, and at the same time will be consistent 
with sound economy.” With the abstract propositions 
that the Army must be efficient, and must be less costly 
than it is at this moment, we agree, for we are profoundly 
convinced that efficiency always goes hand-in-hand, not 
with profusion, but with economy. It is not the declara- 
tion on these points which alarms us, but that on the need 
for a reduction in the strength of the Army which 
is to be found in the passage that we have italicised. 
Unless we have entirely misread all the indications 
that have been afforded by the Government, this 
means that the intention of the War Office still is 
to reduce the strength of the Auxiliary Forces,—on 
the plea, of course, that a great portion of them 
are not efficient, and that, if reduction of strength is 
necessary, it must be applied to the inefficient, and not 
to the efficient, portions of the Army. If the words we 
have quoted and italicised do not mean that, what do they 
mean? ‘They can hardly mean a substantial reduction 
in the strength of the Regular Army, for the force 
of Regulars required to police the Empire is a fixed 
quantity, and the present establishment is hardly up 
to, certainly not above, our actual needs. No doubt 
efficiency and economy may be considerably increased 
by unlinking. the linked battalions, but the men who 
will be training in the brigade depots for foreign service, 
together with the home Regulars, will not number very 
much fewer than the men now retained in those of 
the linked Lattalions which are kept at home under the 
much violated rule of having one battalion always at home 
and one always abroad. Depend upon it, the reduction in 
the strength of the Army which Mr. Arnold-Forster fore- 
shadows will take the form of a reduction in the strength 
of the Auxiliaries. It is, we fear, by knocking some eighty 
thousand Volunteers and some twenty thousand Militia 
and Yeomanry off the establishment, besides, perhaps, one 
or two Regular regiments, that the Government mean to 
get that reduction of strength which they hope will give 
them a saving without lowering the efficiency of our 
Army. 

If this is their hope, they are contemplating a blunder 
80 serious, and one fraught with such vast possibilities 
for evil, that we are bound, even at the risk of wearying 
our readers, to make the strongest protest that it is in 
our power to make. If we reduce the strength of our 
Auxiliaries in order to save a little money to be spent 
in other directions, we shall be making a capital error, 
and one which we shall some day dearly repent. We 
want to increase the numbers of our Auxiliaries, and 
especially of our Volunteers, not to decrease them. ‘These 
schemes for reducing the strength of the Volunteers and 
the Militia rest upon a totally erroneous conception of the 
situation. How this conception has arisen, and the spirit 
which inspires it, is to be discovered in the general tone of 
the letters signed “ Adjutant, Volunteer Artillery,” which 
have lately appeared in our columns. The Volunteers as 
a whole are regarded as worthless. ‘There are, however, it is 
stated, degrees of worthlessness, and it is also realised that 
John Bull would not allow the Volunteers to be destroyed at 
one swoop. Therefore the end must be accomplished by 
cutting off a piece at a time,—and a piece which has been 
first dubbed inefficient. Now, in our view, the plan of 
harping on the so-called inefficiency of the Volunteers— 





real inefficiency no doubt sometimes exists, but more often 
what is called inefficiency is want of likeness to Regulars— 
is entirely wrong and entirely futile. We hold that the 
true standpoint from which to regard the Volunteer 
problem is that adopted by Sir John Ardagh in his 
evidence before the last Royal Commission. Sir John 
Ardagh, as our correspondent, Mr. Johnson, reminded us 
last week, used the following words :— 

“Q. 3,399.—You would rather have 300,000 men indifferently 
trained than 100,000 men well trained ?—Yes. ..... (Q. 3,401) 
I should go even further, I should diminish the present efficiency 


of the Volunteers, if I foresaw that I could add to their numbers 
380 or 40 per cent.” 


In addition, he also made the following observations on 
the Volunteers, which are well worth recording :— 
“Q. 3,316.—There are a very large number of very good bat- 


talions in the Volunteers, I think much larger than most people 
have any conception of.” 

“ Q. 3,328.—It appears to me that the general tendency of the 
British public is to overrate the training of Continental troops.” 


“ Q. 3,381.—I should rely on the rank and file of the Volunteer 
Force.” 


The first-quoted opinion does not, we take it, mean 
that Sir John Ardagh prefers quantity to true quality, 
or real inefficiency in large numbers to real efficiency 
in small. It means, rather, that what is called efficiency 
is not essential efficiency, and that what is dubbed 
inefficiency does not make the unit in any sense 
useless for national purposes. A man is not worthless 
because he is not efficient in the War Office sense. There- 
fore we say with Sir John Ardagh that we want more, 
not fewer, Volunteers. The nation must remember for 
what purposes it maintains the Volunteers. In the first 
place, 1t wants them to help defend these islands in the 
very unlikely, but still conceivable, case of invasion. More 
important, it wants them asa reservoir of trained men from 
which, as in the South African War, it can draw soldiers 
in large numbers to fight its battles oversea. Finally, 
it wants them as a great national school of arms in which 
the manhood of the nation can learn that which no man is 
“full a man” till he has learnt,—the lesson of how to 
defend himself and his home from attack. But to attain 
these purposes it is necessary to have large total numbers 
and a large number of cadres. Therefore any reduction 
in the strength of the Volunteers strikes at the very raison 
détre of theforce. Instead of reducing the strength of the 
Volunteers, we want to augment it, and to augment it not 
only in men but in matériel. There is, for example, one 
point in which the Volunteers are admittedly inefficient, 
and that is in regimental transport. Let the Government 
cure that inefficiency before, in the name of efficiency, they 
sweep away Volunteer regiments and batteries numbering 
eighty thousand men. 


We shall be asked, perhaps, whether we think nothing 
of economy, and whether we do not realise that if a saving 
must be made it mast be made at the expense of the 
Volunteers. We realise nothing of the sort. We desire 
economy, but we will not assent in the name of economy 
to destroying what, in view of its capacity and spirit, is 
the least costly military force in the world. By all means 
lot us save money, and save it in millions, but let us do 
so by cutting down waste and extravagance, and not by 
sacrificing the Volunteer Force in order to save some 
£400,000. But even if the Government cannot, or will 
not, save by means of a less extravagant and less waste- 
ful administration, let us refuse to impair the strength 
of the Auxiliaries. We want economy, but for the 
essential needs of the Auxiliaries money must be found. 
And it can be found. If the Government, instead of 
persisting in passing their present disastrous Licensing 
Bill, were to introduce a system of high licenses—that is, 
instead of giving away the great liquor monopoly for 
nothing, were to require a reasonable consideration from 
the grantee—the National Exchequer might be richer by 
some £10,000,000 a year, and we should be able to pay 
our soldiers, Regulars and Militia, a decent wage, and 
instead of cutting down our Volunteers, to add to their 
numbers and to provide them with the necessaries of 
military efficiency. Before we destroy the Volunteer 
Force on the ground of economy, let us stop throwing 
away a monopoly worth £10,000,000 a year. 
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BRIBERY IN DISGUISE. 


HE case of the French Carthusians suggests some 
reflections which are very applicable to ourselves. 
We may draw the moral without being disturbed by the 
fact that the case is still under investigation, because we 
have no intention of dealing with it except in one of its 
most general aspects. The allegation against the Grande 
Chartreuse is that, seeing itself in danger of undeserved 
banishment, it was willing to pay a large sum of money in 
order to ward off the expected decree. There are few persons 
probably who will not be disposed at first sight to justify 
the community for taking this course,—assuming for the 
moment that they did take it, a point about which we 
know nothing. Here, it will be said, is an inoffensive 
community, beloved by its neighbours, engaged in a profit- 
able industry, not accused of meddling with politics,— 
leading, in fact, a harmless, and, as many people would 
think, a useful, life. To suit the exigencies of French 
politics, and to make it easier to punish other religious 
communities which have not the same unblemished record, 
the Government are about to order it to leave France. 
The measure is arbitrary and unprovoked. It will tend to 
impoverish the district in which the monastery stands. 
It is inconsistent with that elementary notion of freedom 
which holds that the only ground of interference with 
individual liberty is that it is being exercised to the injury 
of some one else. It comes to the ear of the Fathers 
that a judicious expenditure of money may help them 
out of their difficulty. If this should prove true, is 
there any moral objection to the community spending 
its money in this way? Who will suffer by it? Not 
the Government; they will only be saved from com- 
mitting an injustice. Not the country; it will be spared 
the discredit of consenting to an injustice. Not the 
district in which the monastery stands; that will keep 
its best agricultural teachers. Everybody, in fact, will 
lose something by the banishment of the Carthusians, and 
consequently gain something by the suspension of the 
decree. If the money were given to induce the Government 
to do something wrong, we should all admit that such an 
employment of it was inadmissible, however useful might be 
the result of thus spending it. But when the object is 
simply to prevent the receiver of the bribe from doing 
wrong, where is the harm of the transaction? We bribe 
freely in war in order to get information of the enemy’s 
bad intentions. Why should not we bribe with equal 
freedom in peace in order to dissuade the enemy from 
carrying out his bad intentions ? 

The answer is that the distinction between a state of 
war and a state of peace is vital. War suspends all the 
obligations which men ordinarily have to one another. 
The laws which regulate social intercourse are for the time 
as though they were not. The combatants have returned 
to the state in which to slay your enemy was the first 
dictate of self-preservation, the only means of preventing 
him from slaying you. It is evident that war being what 
it is, the application of its maxims must be limited with 
the utmost strictness. In itself and while it lasts it is a 
necessary evil; but it would be an intolerable evil if it 
were allowed to transfer its laws to a time of peace. We 
transfer, indeed, many of its terms to the ordinary inter- 
course of mankind. We talk of campaigns and battles, 
of victories and defeats, of strategy and tactics. But we 
do but use the terms analogically. Weare quite aware 
all the time that we owe to our political or commercial 
opponents a very different kind of treatment from what 
we mete out to our opponents in the field. Apply this to 
the case of the Carthusians and the moral will be apparent. 
They are subjects of the French Government, and they 
are not released from their duties to that Government by 
the circumstance that it is acting tyrannically. We are 
not speaking here, of course, of any right of resistance 
that belongs to oppressed citizens. There is no question 
of:a revolution in France, and consequently no occasion 
for considering whether the reasons alleged for it are 
adequate. Nor is it a case in which ransom is demanded 
by some brigand acting in open defiance of the law. The 
person to whom the bribe is offered, directly or in- 
directly, is the constituted Government of the country, 
and it is offered with the view of inducing it to 
forego the execution of a legal purpose. In principle 
this is quite as subversive of just administration, 





and ministers quite as much to the substitution of 
corrupt officials for honest ones, as any other form of 
bribery. The Government have determined upon a par. 
ticular policy, and obtained the consent of the Chambers 
to its execution. Is a citizen who is interested in prevent- 
ing this joint resolution of the Executive and the Legis. 
lature from being acted upon justified in attempting to 
bribe the Government to hold their hands? Surely not. It 
is the duty of the Executive to obey the directions of the 
Legislature, or to make way for others who can do so with 
more satisfaction. What those who offer the bribe are 
seeking is that the Executive should leave this duty un. 
performed and yet retain office, and the inducement put 
forward is asum of money. It is nothing to the purpose 
that the duty in question is not really a duty. M.Combes 
must be supposed to regard it as such, and at all events 
he has the authority of Parliament to support him in so 
regarding it. It would be a bad day for public morality 
if a man might without any loss of character offer a 
bribe to the Government to abstain from doing something 
which they thought right because he himself thought it 
wrong. Every one is disposed to think Executive action 
wrong when it interferes with his personal convenience, 
Every one, therefore, would be justified in bribing official 
persons not to do the particular action that annoyed him. 
The most corrupt Governments that have ever existed need 
have asked no more than license to take bribes from every 
one who held that to bribe was harmless, so long as he 
thought that the policy which he paid for was better than 
the policy which would have been adopted had his offer 
never been made. 

What was done or not done by the French Carthusians 
concerns us very little,—not at all, indeed, except so far 
as we should be sorry to see religious men persuading 
themselves that it is better for a Government to do right 
corruptly than to do wrong honestly. But the time is 
again coming round when some hundreds of Englishmen 
will be plied, or will ply themselves, with all manner of argu- 
ments to show that, while to take a bribe is mean and dis- 
honourable in the highest degree, to give a bribe may in 
certain circumstances be almost innocent. In the coming 
General Election great principles will be in issue. If 
constituencies were what they should be, the result might 
be awaited with perfect composure. The relative advan- 
tages of Protection and Free-trade would be submitted to 
an electorate keenly interested in the question submitted 
to them, and honestly anxious to arrive at a right decision 
concerning it. To think of bribing men of this type would 
be shocking if it were not ridiculous. Unfortunately, we 
know but too well that a proportion of the electorate, 
large enough in many cases to turn the scale in the 
direction they prefer, look forward to election-time with 
very different views. They would like to sell themselves 
to the highest bidder. Why, it will be asked, should 


we let the wrong side win for want of the encourage- - 


ments which would make the wavering electors vote 
as one man for the right side? Or take a more subtle 
and more modern form of bribery,—the “nursing” of 
constituencies. It is somehow or other conveyed to a 
candidate that if he wishes to win the seat he must let it 
be known what he is good for as regards the churches and 
chapels and charities and institutions of the division for 
whose votes he is asking. It is expected of a candidate 
that he should show a kindly interest in all that interests 
the electors, and where personal knowledge is impossible 
this kindly interest can but take the form of a £10 note. 
In many of the Metropolitan constituencies, for example, 
the seat, it is rumoured, costs its fortunate occupant some 
thousands a year. Itisall spent upon objects presumably 
good, or at least not demonstrably bad, and the Member 
probably never asks himself why he does it. To submit to 
being bled in moderation and according to rule is part of 
the business of a politician. Going into politics means going 
into Parliament, going into Parliament means taking the 
necessary steps to get into Parliament, and the most im- 
portant of these steps is to stand well with your constituents. 
They do not elect you because you spend so much a year 
in local subscriptions; but they would not elect you if you 
did not spend it. 

It is all bribery, and it is all bad. The elector’s vote is 
not given him to sell, but to use for a certain purpose, and 
the Member who induces his constituents to vote for him 
election after election, not because they share his convic- 
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tions, but because they appreciate his subscriptions, is just 
as much guilty of bribery as the candidates who in older 
days bought votes at £5 a head. 








THE IDEALISM OF WAR. 


OUNT TOLSTOI’S remarkable denunciation of war 
published in the Times on Monday must have set 
many people thinking on the grave question which it raises. 
Abstract idealism, stated in its extreme logical form, is a 
strong intellectual stimulant. It compels thought by the very 
extravagance of its terms. Making nothing of the considera- 
tions which govern life—the possibility, the expediency of a 
project—it raises the whole discussion into a rarefied atmo- 
sphere; and the ordinary man, not accustomed to move on 
such a plane, gasps for breath. Idealism can only be met by 
a counter-idealism, just as a false affection can only be dis- 
placed by a true. Like is the antidote to like, and to answer 
fanaticism with prudential maxims, or attempt to check 
enthusiasm by an appeal to experience, is as hopeless a task 
as to try to quell a popular revolution with an epigram. Count 
Tolstoi repeats many of the threadbare pleas against war, 
but, being a man of genius, he does not plead on the lines of a 
M. de Bloch. For him there is no prudential half-way house. 
Much of the argument, indeed, is irrelevant to his main con- 
tention, as when he sneers at the politicians who sit at home 
while soldiers fight their battles, and when he attempts to 
support his case on economic grounds. But his main thesis 
is simple, and of universal application. War, he says in effect, 
isa sin against God’s law and against the moral well-being 
of mankind. But the collective conscience of the world is 
deadened: the individual conscience must be aroused. He, 
therefore, calls upon all concerned to halt and “bethink them- 
selves.” The Czar must say to himself :—‘I have promised to 
fulfil what is demanded of me by the Higher Will which sent 
me into life. These demands I not only know, but feel in my 
heart. They consist, as it is expressed in the Christian law, 
which I profess, in that I should submit to the will of God, 
and fulfil that which it requires of me, that I should love my 
neighbour, and serve him and act towards him as I could 
wish others to act towards me. Am I doing this?” The 
soldier, the Minister, the journalist, must each put the same 
questions to himself. The moment all classes examine them- 
selves in this way, war, Count Tolstoi thinks, will cease of 
itself. “The most effective and certain deliverance of men 
from all the calamities which they inflict upon themselves, 
and from the most dreadful of all—war—is attainable, not by 
any external general measures, but merely by that simple 
appeal to the consciousness of each separate man, which, one 
thousand nine hundred years ago, was proposed by Jesus,— 
that every man bethink himself, and ask himself, who is he, 
why he lives, and what he should and should not do.” This 
is the true idealism, an appeal to a spiritual tribunal, a plea 
for a spiritual transformation. It is not met by any of the 
ordinary forms of military advocacy. It is not even met by 
the argument that human life is a series of compromises, and 
that if this pitiless examination were applied to the details 
of life, man would give up the business and sit like a 
Buddhist contemplating a riddle he was powerless to 
solve. Count Tolstoi is unswervingly logical. Is it the 
truth and the right? Then at all costs man must follow 
it or suffer moral shame. 

The answer must come from other sources. War, too, has 
its idealism, an idealism so old, and so firmly rooted in the 
foundations of human nature, that it is rarely expressed. 
“Enlightened men,” says Count Tolstoi, “cannot but know 
that occasions for war are not worth one human life.” This 
is the axiom of his idealism, and it is this axiom that our 
counter-idealism resolutely denies. Mankind possesses, in- 
dividually and in nations, certain old beliefs and loyalties— 
love of home, religion, patriotism, justice, mercy—often enough 
contradictory loyalties when set against each other, but living 
creeds to the man who holds them. So long as such ideals 
have dynamic force there must be war. To say this is not 
to argue that in each campaign right is clearly on one 
side. Common ideals held with a difference are, unhappily, 
as strong disruptive forces as clear opposites. The point is 
that for the man and the nation one particular form seems 
the whole truth, and while it has this credence it makes 





In all true wars each side has been 
To prohibit men tc 


its votaries crusaders. 
convinced that it has been in the right. 
fight for a cause in which they believe—that is, to devote to 
it their most valuable possessions, their lives—is to strike at 


the root of faith. It is no answer to say that religion is an 
exploded folly, and patriotism a shallow prejudice. For such 
an argument we are prepared with other answers: it is Count 
Tolstoi we are dealing with, who makes it an affair of con- 
science only, and to conscience also we appeal. Let us by all 
means examine ourselves. If the soldier fights only for 
lust or plunder, he will fight ill; if he fights like the armies 
of the Revolution for a civic ideal, or like the Cromwellians 
for a pure creed, he fights well because he fights the battles 
not of the flesh but of the spirit. When ideals become faint 
war may cease, but while they are living creeds to their 
followers war is inevitable, It is the conflict between the real 
and the ideal, an attempt on the part of man to hasten the 
work of time, and by his sacrifices to realise his dreams. To 
deny its value is to cast doubt upon the highest instinct of our 
mortal nature. 


The truth is that this denunciation of war rests at bottom 
upon a gross materialism. The horrors of war are obvious 
enough; but it may reasonably be argued that they are not 
greater than the horrors of peace. There can be no sacrifice 
without a price, no spiritual conflict without material suffering. 
To see only the horrors, and to see in them the be-all and 
end-all of warfare, is to be guilty of that singular blindness, 
le vulgatre des sages, which is possible only to the morbidly 
intelligent. Pain, on this theory, is the one great evil; 
to avoid pain any sacrifice of honour, self-respect, and 
wholesome ambition is justifiable. It is a repulsive 
doctrine when set down explicitly in words, but it under- 
lies much of the so-called “humanity” of the apostles 
of peace. Is our self-examination to result in the con- 
fession: “There is nothing in the world worth the deaths 
of our fellow-men and the tears of women and orphans” ? 
The ordinary conscience is, happily, above such a creed. 
While the world remains what it is, nothing of value can 
come into being without a struggle, and war is the colossal 
form of this dire necessity. Limit the chances of strife as 
much as we may, and mitigate its atrocities, we must face its 
ultimate certainty ; and the true way in which to ennoble war 
is not to declare it in all its forms the work of the Devil, but 
to emphasise the spiritual and idealist element which it 
contains. It isa kind of national sacrament, a grave matter 
into which no one can enter lightly and for which all are 
responsible, more especially in these days when wars are not 
the creation of princes and statesmen but of peoples. War, 
on such a view, can only be banished from the world by 
debasing human nature; for war implies seriousness, and if 
the human race is only made frivolous enough, the Saturnian 
era will no doubt begin. Count Tolstoi appeals for support 
to the “ sincere, serious, rational man”; but his appeal is more 
logical if addressed to the trifler. Let militarism, which is the 
degeneration of the fighting spirit, once become a power in 
the land, and we shall have a guarantee of peace, because the 
ideals which support war will have been destroyed, and the 
last appeal of humanity turned into a game. Ina world of 
overgrown armaments and huge lifeless armies there will be 
neither the impulse to fight’nor any real machinery to fight 
with. If we can imagine Europe in the kind of military 
strait-waistcoat which adorned the forces that were scattered 
at Jena, we should have the soundest guarantee of a sodden 
and hideous tranquillity. Or let the nations become incurably 
frivolous, incapable of honest ambition, and therefore of 
honest sacrifice, and we shall get the same pleasing result. 
Any word of war would be promptly hushed up, for would 
not war disturb the great international motor-race next 
week, or the inter-European wrestling match which is fixed 
for the summer? The truth of the matter is that until 
nationality and national ideals are abolished, and all the 
races and States are fused into one, to make war impos- 
sible you must destroy, not the baser desires of man, but 
his essential idealism. If reformers are prepared to go thus 
far, they have logic on their side, whatever we may think 
of their wisdom; but to counsel a universal apathy in the 
interests of truth and righteousness seems to us neither 
logical nor wise. 
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CONFIDHNCES. 

OR most of us half the pleasure of knowing consists in 
- telling, and half the pair of knowing is taken away by 
confiding. There are men who, would refuse to be told the 
most interesting secret in the world at the price of an absolute 
secrecy; and the instinct to confess has been known to over- 
come the fear of the death senteuce. The desire to confide in 
those we love is universal: it is part of the human instinct to 
seek sympathy. That a man should desire to tell his affairs 
to some one whose wisdom he reveres is, again, natural. He 
has an underlying idea of asking advice, or at least a vague 
hope that the wise man’s words ,inay strengthen him in his 
opinion or allay his scruples ik regard to the course of 
action which he has determine upon, or perhaps already 
taken. That the wish to confcls, though quite illogical, is 
more or less instinctive was lony\.ago divined by the Roman 
Church, which provided a meins by which the instinct 
could be secretly indulged, turned a craving into a virtue, 
and transformed the aggregate i human weakness into a 

source of corporate power. 


Intimate friendship, mental roo agony of conscience, 
all lead comprehensibly enough tothe making of confidences ; 
the difficulty is to explain the ts ipalidces to tell where it 
exists without any sense of guiltand almost irrespective of 
the character of the person told. , There are some men and 
some women s0 little able to kt sp their own counsel that 
at times they will confide in a s anger. Why? Probably 
just because he is a stranger. ‘lwne person who does so is 
no doubt constitutionally ponies. \al, and has already made 
and regretted a good many confidnces. He has very likely 
confided his private affairs more shan once to some one he 
knew well, and has realised what i$ is to wish he had never 
seen that some one. He has been reluctant to meet him, 
feeling sure he would see in his *yes the knowledge which 
he himself gave in a moment of aberration. There are 
times when such a man as this appears not able to 
bear mental solitude. He is possessed by the desire to 
speak, and to speak about himlelt. Yet he is not so 
far crazed but that there is ethod in his madness, 
and he decides to tell a stranger that he may escape 
the terrors of remorse. It is «difficult to account for 
this state of feeling. Probably it has various causes. An 
attack of vanity is one of then. We say an attack 
advisedly, for vanity is a recurrent ‘noral fever rather than a 
chronic moral disease. Very few piople are always vain. A 
giddy moment of vanity is a dreadiil thing to look back on, 
and the sufferer may very well be cinscious, even during the 
seizure, that some time or other h:, will have to look back, 
The thought that the man before whom he played the fool 
is either a complete stranger, or some one who knows him 
too little to be greatly interested, ‘will be, he knows, the 
only possible consolation in the iney ‘itable day of reckoning, 
Again, there are a good many pecble who suffer mentally 
from over-long sight. They see jndistinctly and out of 
proportion all events which touc'4 them very near. Un- 
fortunately, there are no mental spyctacles by which such a 
defect can be remedied. Suddenlyitheir path in life leads 
them across some painful or pleasurable event. They do not 
know how big it is. They long tc see for a moment with 
some one else’s eyes, and instinctively ask the first comer to 
look, imagining they will be able to: divine how the situation 
strikes the man whom it does not concern, and so to correct 
their own point of view. ‘ 

There is no doubt that among tha » smaller causes of such 
confidences as we are discussing comes dearth of conversation. 
The free expression of opinion on any subject, however inti- 
mate, which is now the fashion among the intellectual, very 
much takes the place of confidences. . But where ideas are few 
there generally exists an extraordinary modesty about express- 
ing any “views” whatever, except upon topics of no special 
interest; consequently, a man who is seized with that sudden 
desire for human intercourse which at times seems not only 
to break the lock, but actually to ‘wrench the lid off the 
mind, has no vent for his feelings’ except in pouring out 
his private affairs. Notable instances of this fact are 
to be seen among the poor. Poor women confide their 
private affairs to each other for want of more general 
subjects of talk. Judging by events, they must often regret 
it, and this regret accounts for their surprising readi- 





ness to confide in their social superiors. Those in widely 
different ranks of life must always be in some sense strangers 
although they are friends. All the uncultivated appear 
almost always to be talking about themselves, but it is easy 
for a superficial observer to exaggerate the extent to which 
this is the case. For instance, if you discuss with a cultivated 
man a question of morals, or the wisdom or rectitude of any 
particular line of conduct, he will tell you what he thinks 
right or what he thinks wrong, or what strikes him as wise or 
foolish, with very little use of the personal pronoun. He can 
see the situation from the outside. But if you discuss it with 
an uneducated man, he is incapable of this detached attitude 
of mind. The uneducated man can only picture the circum- 
stances to himself by picturing himself in the midst of them. 
What he thinks right and wise is, no doubt, often a great deal 
better and wiser than what he would actually have done, 
a and-such a thing was wrong; I should not have done 

* he says; or—“ Such-and-such was foolish. Now, had it 
i me, I should have done so-and-so.” To the sophisticated 
listener he gives an impression of appalling self-righteousness, 
and even, perhaps, of hypocrisy; but the impression is a 
mistaken one. He argues in the vocative case because it is 
the one in which he can most easily express himself. 

Some people, it must be admitted, attract confidences from 
those who have no weakness for making them. We are not 
alluding to those persons who by a method of deft cross- 
questioning manage to abstract information with which they 
have no business. Such information is not confided by its 
original owner, but stolen from him, or at least wormed out 
of him. The people we mean have that in their face and 
bearing which makes all the world at home with them. 
Whoever meets them may know that they are incapable of 
giving a snub or a rebuff to any one who claims their 
sympathy, be he never so silly. They go about the world 
unarmed and unafraid, and, to give human nature its due, 
unhurt. Unconsciously, it is they who make the first con- 
fidence, telling those who see them, even for the first time, 
that they are sympathetic and detached, and as shrewd as 
they are harmless. 

Generally speaking, the habit of making confidences is 
dangerous. We do not mean that they are often betrayed— 
we think it is surprising how well they are kept—but it is a 
weakening form of self-indulgence. A man ought to be able 
to keep his private affairs away from those whom they do not 
concern. A craving for small doses of sympathy unsweetened 
by friendship, and frequently adulterated, as such sympathy 
so often must be, with amusement and curiosity, is an ex- 
ceedingly unwholesome craving. Where it exists in company 
with a will strong enough to control it, we sometimes find: it 
transformed into the literary instinct. It is easy to laugh at 
the man who makes “copy” out of his greatest joys and woes; 
but it is inevitable that he should do so if he is going to make 
good “copy” at all. The stock-in-trade of the writer is his 
ideas, and he cannot be ignorant that his best ideas come to 
him through his emotions,—that is, through his most painful 
and most pleasurable experiences. Neither can he be 
ignorant that those experiences are, quite apart from the 
intimate delight or misery that they actually give him, so 
many literary assets. It is hard to blame him for making 
use of these. When all is said, is not the public the best 
stranger in whom to confide? Ifa man can get the world to 
listen to his confidence (and the man of letters who would tell 
the world something worth hearing must, whatever disguise 
he may choose to wear, be willing to confide), it is idle to say 
that the sympathy of the world is not delightful. If the 
world will not listen, he has at least had as much as most 
confidence-makers have any right to expect,—the relief of 
telling; and, unlike them, he can still comfort himself with 
the assurance that, after all, nobody knows. 





THE DANGER TO THE UPPER THAMES. 

\ HILE thousands of visitors are taking daily delight 

in the beauties of the Thames, and thousands more 
will be enjoying the first. week of July at Henley, few of them 
realise how precarious, and how absolutely at the mercy of 
chance, is the maintenance of the charm of the river. The 
sweet and silver Thames means more to Englishmen than 
ever the Rhine did to Germans. Yet ina short period it is 
very possible that it will be deprived of any guardianship 
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which it ever had, and will be without any protecting power 
charged with its preservation. It seems fairly certain that 
when the Port of London authority is constituted, the Thames 
Conservators will cease to act, at any rate below London 
Bridge. There is also a movement on foot to deprive them 
of any powers they have on the Upper Thames, and to 
hand over the most remarkable organic whole among all the 
natural features of England—namely, the water system of 
the Thames, with its tributaries—to County Councils and 
Urban Councils on one bank or the other, with interests 
conflicting with each other, and not identical with the interests 
of the general public, to deal with in lengths and samples as 
seems good to them. 


There is much to be said for continuing in office an 
existing body such as the Conservators, even if {their 
name and functions are merged in a fresh constitution with 
greater powers. It will usually be found that an active Cor- 
poration recruited from influential bodies, as an increasing 
proportion of: the Conservators has been, acquires wider 
powers than those with which it started, and that this process 
goes on, partly by the energy of the Corporation itself, and 
partly by a process of attraction. Precisely because it exists, 
when new measures are needed the existing body is selected 
tomanage them. This has been the case in a very marked 
manner with the Thames Conservators. Originally their 
functions, so far as they were concerned with the upper 
river above the tideway, were limited to furthering its 
navigation. The Upper Thames was not thought worth con- 
sidering as a waterway much before the days of William III. 
Since the introduction of railways its importance in this 
respect has greatly decreased, but pari passu its popularity 
as a pleasure resort and for boating has grown. The 
Conservators have enlarged their powers in several minor 
directions to preserve the amenities of the river for the 
public. They have secured powers to stop shooting on the 
river, and so preserved the birds; they have obtained cer- 
tain Acts to prevent illegal fishing; they have also taken 
the river flowers, especially the water-lilies, under their pro- 
tection; and they have sometimes interfered to stop unsightly 
buildings, when they deemed it possible, though under what 
construction of the Acts it is difficult to say. Probably in 
such cases it was found that the offending building infringed 
some by-law. On the other hand, they have been chosen as 
the potent instrument for enforcing one of the most beneficent, 
if arbitrary and expensive, reforms known on any great river 
system in this country. When London decided to go on using 
Thames water the Conservancy were given the extraordinary 
power of compelling every village on every tributary to 
discontinue putting sewage and drainage into even the 
smallest brook. 

But the nature and calibre of any future Board of Control 
of the Thames is perhaps best suggested by a short review of 
what the Thames Conservators have not been able to do upon 
the river and on its banks. As regards navigation there is 
no ground of complaint. The river was practically canalised 
more than a century ago, and the number of locks is, if any- 
thing, rather a nuisance to the pleasure traffic. But they have 
no real status in regard to unnecessary disfigurements of the 
banks, or the erection of hideous buildings, or even of hideous 
bridges. It is very doubtful whether they could stop the 
creation of any horrible nuisance on the banks merely in the 
interests of the preservation of the beauties of the river. It 
is certain that, even if they could, they have only partly 
succeeded. For years the whole length of the Middlesex 
bank between Chiswick and Grove Park House was a dumping 
ground for the refuse of London, which was carried up in 
filthy barges, and piled on the foreshore of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s property. The powers for preventing the 
pollution of tributaries do not apply to any stream falling 
in below Teddington. Consequently the Brent became a 
sewer, and the Beverley Brook, which flows through Rich- 
mond Park and past Barnes Common, was sometimes nearly 
as bad. As 2 matter of taste, it would be interesting to 
compare the increasing hideousness of Thames bridges 
with the pictures and views of what the old bridges were 
like. At a recent and famous sale of pictures the highest 

price was fetched for one the subject of which was Old 
Walton Bridge. But though the New Walton Bridge 
is very inferior to the old one, it is a gem of architecture in 


comparison with some of the iron girder bridges recently 


thrown across the Thames. It may safely be predicted 
that, so far as the river is concerned, the new iron bridge 
at Sonning will be the sensation of the season. The last 
of a very beautiful and picturesque series of bridges and 
causeways at this lovely little village was pulled down by the 
Oxfordshire County Council, who, in spite of every protest, and 
although alternative plans in brick and timber were submitted 
to them free of cost, and involving less expenditure, substi- 
tuted for the last part of the beautiful series an appalling 
“reach-me-down” erection of iron girders and blue brick. 
Matthew Arnold used to say that the truss manufactory in 
Trafalgar Square was always a token to him that he was 
destined for a happy immortality, if only on the ground that 
so long as he had to contemplate something so hideous and 
inappropriate on “the finest site in Europe,” in this world, 
something better must be awaiting him in another. The new 
Sonning Bridge arouses much the same feeling. 


It is now within the power of any freeholder to erect hideous 
or squalid buildings either on the bank or on an eyot, or to start 
a bone mill or fish-manure factory on any meadow by the 
stream, providing that it is not a legal nuisance to existing 
houses, just as the suburbs between Richmond and the London 
County border are able to foul the river air with the odours 
from two sets of sewage works. Also in many places the tow- 
path is a kind of “no-man’s-land,” especially in the tidal parts, 
where steam merry-go-rounds and cocoanut shies are set up by 
day, and unchecked rowdyism goes on late into the night. 


On the other hand, the value of the scenery of this 
splendid waterway, bowered almost from end to end in beauty, 
is of ever-growing value, especially to Londoners. It was 
estimated in the Times recently that London suburbs were 
spreading and filling so fast that as many as nine hundred 
thousand people settled in them, in new houses, in five years. 
This makes it even more difficult than formerly for the 
millions of the great city to find rest and refreshment in 
natural scenery. But while they have the change of scene and 
of motion supplied by the incomparable beauties of the river 
and its easily navigable waters, they can obtain the needed 
change, and the mental, and even moral, stimulus given by it, 
quickly and cheaply. To let it be injured is to forego a 
privilege which cannot be recovered. 

The question is,—how far, in order to obtain this, should 
private rights be interfered with, and to what kind of body 
should the protection of this national amenity be entrusted ? 
In regard to the first, it will be noticed that nearly all the 
injury done already is in the nature of intrusion, or assertion, 
or indifference to the amenities of the river. Very little of 
what may be called “natural mischief,” of the kind which 
economic forces produce, has been done. The river has not 
been encroached upon in the slow, irresistible growth of great 
industrial populations, or by the need for using its water to 
drive mills, or to aid in tanning or dying. On the contrary, 
there are fewer water-mills on the river than there were 
centuries ago, and its upper waters are not fouled by manu. 
factures. Far more mischief has been done by indifference 
to the river than by any desire to use it or its banks for 
highly productive purposes. Except Reading, there is no 
mnufacturing town of the fourth size near it. On the other 
hand, its beauties as a whole are a very valuable asset to the 
prosperity of the entire Thames Valley. The financial basis 
of such schemes as a Board of Thames Trustees would 
possibly have to combat would probably be slight, and their 
objects trivial, such, for instance, as the building of a row of 
“shoddy” cottages with their back-yards to the river, or an 
ugly bridge, or the establishment of a “ nuisance trade” on the 
banks, unless the river were handed over to local bodies to 
make a convenience of. But it would be necessary in any 
Bill drafted for the establishment of Thames Trustees to 
postulate that the preservation of its natural beauty was 
part and parcel of the objects of their appointment. In 
the case of the New Forest the principle was laid down, 
in direct opposition to the thoroughly well-meant and 
genuine theories of the economists, simply because the 
economic value of the amenities of the Forest for the 
delight and health of the public far outweighed its value as a 


timber farm. In the same way, the preservation of the 


Thames is worth a cash sacrifice of the positive kind, 








in place of the foregoing of revenue, as was done in 
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the case of the Forest. But the Trustees should be of a 
standing and social position commensurate with the import- 
ance of the matter dealt with. It can hardly be that the 
national questions involved in the preservation of the beauties 
of the Thames are of less value to the health, and less 
educative of taste and imagination, than the treasures of the 
British Museum. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


piace 

THE FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Can you enlighten me with regard to the course which 
the Free-trade Unionists are expecting events to follow, or 
which they map out for themselves with a view to influencing 
events? I have been watching for the past year to see what 
it is to be, and I confess that I find their inaction incom- 
prehensible. All must surely share the belief expressed in the 
Spectator of June 25th that when the time comes Mr. Balfour 
will again declare himself to be in sympathy with the policy 
of Mr. Chamberlain. I have been puzzling over the manifesto 
of the Surrey Free-trade Unionists as quoted in the Times. 
It is a clear statement of the position, and their attitude 
towards Lord Bingham appears to be the correct one for all 
voters who share their convictions to adopt; but I ask: “Do 
those who issued the manifesto believe for a moment that the 
action which they recommend is going to frighten the majority 
of the Unionist party from Tariff Reform, at any rate before 
they have put this policy to the test of a General Election ? 
Has the history of the last twelve months held out the smallest 
prospect of Unionists who adhere to Free-trade principles 
being able to continue an integral part of a Balfour-Cham- 
berlain party ?” 

How is the course which is recommended in the Chertsey 
division to be reconciled with the statement that those to whom 
it is addressed “ must not and need not abandon one jot of their 
Unionism”? Directly they have placed Mr. Sadler’s party in 
power for six years, what further control will they have over its 
actions? Its official leader is certainly not more pledged to 
oppose Home-rule than Mr. Balfour is to support Mr. Cham- 
berlain. What is it which prevents Free-trade Unionists from 
striving for the position which the Liberal Unionists occupied 
after 1886 with such benefit to the country ? Even in Quaker 
Darlington the Liberal Unionist Five Hundred unanimously 
passed the pro-Chamberlain resolution which is to be moved 
by Mr. H. Pike Pease, M.P., at the approaching Liberal 
Unionist meeting. In view of this and similar occurrences, 
and the reply of the Duke of Devonshire to the questions of 
the Earl of Lichfield, surely it is useless any longer to keep 
up the fiction of the existence of any party other than that 
led by the Balfour-Chamberlain partnership, that led by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and that led by Mr. Redmond. 

The Surrey Free-trade Unionists believe that those who 
share their views form a large and influential body in every 
constituency. I am ceasing to be as sanguine as they are; 
but why not make the most of any influence which this body 
has? Instead of meekly deserting to the enemy, is not the 
proposal which I have put forward elsewhere a more profitable 
one,—that they should ascertain as nearly as may be what 
their strength is, and then obtain the best value they can (in 
the shape of concessions to their opinions) in exchange for 
the benefit of their support? If Free-traders are really 
agreed that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is so dangerous that 
all other aims must be subordinated to opposition to it, is it 
not only fair that the Radical party should agree not to con- 
test certain seats against Free-trade Unionists in exchange for 
Unionist support of Radicals in other constituencies? And 
surely by united action Free-trade Unionists could affect the 
nature of the candidates, and their addresses, in other instances, 
if they are really an influential body ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Brighton. S. Hurcuinson Harris. 


[ We have dealt at length elsewhere with the general issue 
raised in our correspondent’s letter.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





CHINESE LABOUR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—I read with great interest your article on “ Chinese 
Labour and the Empire” in the Spectator of March 26th. 





Having formed a part of Mr. Creswell’s white labour scheme 
on the Village Main Reef towards the close of 1903, and 
being now at work on a mine which employs Chinese labour, 
perhaps a i_.v observations from me might be of interest. 


Certainly there is no question that we all worked our hardest 
on the Village Main Reef, machine drilling. There was a small 
premium to be earned on every foot drilled over a certain amount, 
We went down the shaft at 7 a.m., with a sandwich, eaten in 
ten minutes at midday, and a bottle of tea; up again at 4.30 p.m.; 
at 5s. a day first month, 7s. 6d. next month, and so on. Of course 
we were inexperienced ; but Mr. Creswell argued that we paid 
better than Kaffirs. I am glad to hear it, but must say that I 
rather doubt it. Thecomplications in working out exact expenses 
per ton milled—e.g., the amount of rock broken in the stopes before 
we signed on, the amount of waste (worthless rock) sorted out, 
cost of air used running the machines, &c.—make the calculations 
almost as intricate as the Fiscal problem, where we see men of 
undoubted integrity (as Mr. Creswell) drawing exactly opposite 
conclusions from the same premises. 

One clear instance I can give. A gang of white men, chiefly 
British, were engaged on the cyanide plant shovelling sands from 
large 400-ton tanks, and dumping the truck loads, under a fore- 
man who got the last ounce of work out of his men. Under 
pressure from the directors, these men were replaced by an equal 
number of Kaffirs, who got through the same amount of work at 
exactly one-third the pay drawn by the white labourers. [ 
know also that the less experienced battery hands were working 
seventy-two hours a week under Mr. Creswell at 7s. 6d. a day. 
Certainly Mr. Creswell got the very most out of his men. [ 
certainly agree that white men can work on the Rand, and have 
no sort of objection to doing manual labour, apart from Kaffirs. 

In your article I read: “'The true duty of the Imperial Govern- 
WRONG IR. 6 «612s not to develop low-grade mines in haste.” But 
what about the low-grade mines, only intended to be worked on a 
cheap-labour basis, which are already developed? Itis a dreary 
ride from Johannesburg to Roodeport ; for instance, passing eight 
or nine mines, gloomy and deserted, with silent batteries, the 
sight of them makes one think any remedy, however desperate, 
better than the evil. 

Now, re slavery, there are thirty-eight white men on this 
mine in Central Sumatra, all on two or three years’ contracts, 
passage paid out and home again. If a man goes away before 
his contract is up he, of course, forfeits his passage home,— 
and his passage out, if it can be got out of him. We are 
virtually imprisoned in a compound, as there are no means of 
getting away, except our own legs, which soon tire in this climate. 
By our agreements we are liable to be sent to any other place 
where we may be wanted to work, yet we by no means consider 
ourselves slaves; and similar contracts are made all over the 
world. No one who knows anything denies that the Chinamen 
are excellent workmen. I would like to put in aword for their 
cleanliness, which I have seen much maligned. I know that all 
the Chinamen working on a part of the plant where there is an 
unlimited water supply invariably strip and turn the hose over 
themselves both before and after their work, whatever the time 
of day or night. 

—TI am, Sir, &c., F. Crose. 

Lebong Donok, Sumatra. 


P.S.—Putting aside the slavery question, every argument I 
have heard against the employment of Chinese labour on the 
Rand can be applied with equal force against the employment of 
Kaffirs on the mines. 





THE DUNDONALD AFFAIR AND PARTY GOVERN: 
MENT. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—It can hardly be doubted that Lord Dundonald broke 
the rules of office so as to justify the Canadian Government in 
dismissing him. But collision between the necessities of party 
and the public service is normal and inevitable. A party 
Government, in a Colony at all events, cannot live without 
patronage; and to that exigency the public service often is, 
and must be, sacrificed. England has given her Colonies 
many blessings. She has given them a curse in party govern- 
ment. What a curse party government is to a Colony you 
would know could you have been in this province of Ontario 
during the last twelvemonth and seen what things can be done 
by a party Government clinging desperately to power with a 
majority of three. The people, unhappily, blinded by habitual 
partisanship, do not sufficiently resent what is wrong. A party 
organ justifies the acts of the Government on the ground that 
the Prime Minister is “a trustee for his party.” We are being 
governed here practically, not by the Legislature, but by a 
party caucus, which settles all the measures, it may be by a 
narrow majority of its own members, in its private room; then 
steps into the legislative hall and forces the measures on the 
Legislature by its Parliamentary majority of three. This is 
called Parliamentary government.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Toronto. GoLDWIN SMITH. 
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“THOSE OF US WHO ARE IN FAVOUR OF 
COLONIAL PREFERENCE.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”] 

S1r,—In your issue of June 25th Mr. Balfour’s phrase, 
“Those of us who are in favour of Colonial Preference,” is 
assumed, in my opinion quite unjustly, to mean what it need 
not at all necessarily mean. Does not Mr. Balfour’s “us” 
refer to the whole of his audience,—in fact, to the House of 
Commons? And does not “those of us who” mean only 
“those Members of the House of Commons who”? The 
words contain no proof that Mr. Balfour includes himself 
among the number of the “ Chamberlainites.” It seems to 
me, therefore, that there is nothing whatever in the phrase to 
justify your criticism of it as being “a very remarkable state- 
ment,” and an “admission made when for a moment Mr. 
Balfour was off his guard.” Nor do I consider that your 
view is rendered in any way more tenable by the fact that the 
Prime Minister did not “repudiate Mr. Asquith’s suggestion 
in clear and specific terms.” He could not bring himself to 
suggest that Mr. Asquith honestly thought that this simple 
and ordinary phrase “threw a new light on the whole aspect 
of the Fiscal question”; nor was he there to teach so eminent 
a member of the Opposition the English language. I do not 
say that Mr. Balfour is not a “Chamberlainite,” but I do 
contend that these particular words of his cannot, as you say 
they can, “ fairly be claimed as an indication that Mr. Balfour 
is ‘a Chamberlainite.’”—I am, Sir, &c., A.C. 


(If Mr. Balfour were not a Chamberlainite, is it possible 
that he would not have taken go good an opportunity as that 
given him by Mr. Asquith to get rid of so widespread a mis- 
apprehension? If Mr. Balfour is not a Chamberlainite, his 
refusal to make the position clear is, to say the least of it, 
strangely perverse and unnatural. If he is one, however, but 
does not think “the proper time” has yet come for letting 
it be known, there is nothing but what is quite natural in 
his conduct.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CASE. 

[To Tae Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In the recent argument before the House of Lords, 
much of the time was occupied with the question of the 
right of Churches to adjust their creed as occasion required. 
Nothing is more certain than that at the Disruption Chalmers 
regarded this as a right which could not be challenged. A 
significant incident occurred on July 183th, 1843, within less 
than two months of that event. The occasion was the 
bicentenary of the Westminster Assembly. Chalmers was in 
A paper was read by 
Dr. Harper, of Leith, on “The Value and Uses of Subordinate 
Standards.” ' After “vindicating the systematic statement of 
principles and belief on which those who agreed with each 
other as brethren, associated together in acts of Christian 
fellowship, without at all attempting to supersede the sacred 
Scriptures as the sole rule of faith,” Dr. Harper “pointed 
out the great danger of making creeds authoritative standards 
of religious belief,” and this statement he followed up by 
urging “the importance of subjecting the subordinate 
standards to a calm review at periods favourable to the under- 
taking, a review not in the spirit of men given to change, but 
in the spirit of men who know, and are forward to acknow- 
ledge that no work of human prudence, learning or piety, is 
perfect so as to be unimproveable.” At the close, Chalmers 
expressed his great delight at the able argument of Dr. 
Harper on subordinate standards, and his hope that it 
would be put into a permanent form. Nothing could 
be more admirable or temperate than the language of Dr. 
Harper, and it was accepted without dissent and as a matter 
of course by the illustrious chairman and by the great and 
representative meeting. 

The same evening Dr. Candlish had occasion to give his 
views. Some of his points are especially worthy of note. 
Circumstances may arise, he said, which throw such doubt 
upon the language of Confessions “as an index or exposition 
of belief now as to compel the Church to adopt new creeds 
in new phraseology ” :— 

“The Confession adopted by any Church is not to be regarded 
as essentially fixed and stereotyped in all ages. On the contrary, 


these Confessions ought to be regarded as expressions of the mind 
of the Church at the time,—as the very subsisting mind of the 


society declared from time to time, and brought to bear with 
special emphasis on the prevailing errors of successive ages. In 
this point of view we are called upon to maintain that Confessions, 
adopted by a fallible Church, are capable of enlargement and 
correction—that additions may unquestionably be made to them, 
and alterations made upon them, not for the purpose of changing 
the truth of God or the Church’s faith, but for the purpose, it 
may be, of bringing out that faith more explicitly, and in more 
pointed contradiction to errors prevalent at the time. And here 
it occurs to me to remark, that as the Church is not a voluntary 
association, but a Divine institute, subject to God, and having no 
authority over conscience,—having no right to do as she pleases, 
but only to carry out the will of God—the Church is not entitled 
to take her stand simply upon her Confession, as if that were the 
ultimate judge in any controversy that may arise. If the Church 
were a mere voluntary association, or mere society of individuals, 
associated spontaneously for certain purposes, on certain terms, 
then the Church might be entitled to take up peremptory ground 
and say, ‘ You will not consent to our terms, and, therefore, we 
will not admit you into our society.’ But if the Church be a 
Divine institute, appointed and ordained by God, then she is 
bound to act on the principle, that all have a right of admission 
to the Church, unless she can show cause to the contrary from the 
Word of God. Hence, beyond all doubt, if an allegation be 
made by any individual to any Church, that certain points in 
her Articles and Standards are contrary to the Word of God, 
she is bound to listen to the allegation, she is bound to look 
into the matter, and she is also bound, if she is satisfied that 
the Articles are erroneous, to make the required change. She is 
not at liberty merely to take her stand upon the undoubted 
privilege of a voluntary association, and say, ‘We are entitled 
to associate ourselves on any conditions we choose, and if you do 
not like our conditions, you need not join our Society.’ No, the 
Church, as a Divine institute, as the Church of the living God, is 
bound to open her doors to all believers. The Church is bound 
always to act as if she were the sole Church of all Christendom; 
and if any man alleges that there are errors in her standards, it 
is not enough for her to say, ‘These are the conditions of our 
fellowship, and if you disapprove of our conditions, disown our 
fellowship.’ No, he has a right to our fellowship, unless we can 
show that the conditions which exclude him are lawful and 
scriptural.”—(For extracts, see Witness, July, 1843.) 
Such was the Free Church view of the right and duty of the 
Church, if need be, to adopt new creeds in new phraseology, 
or to enlarge, to correct, and to adapt her public professions 
to the circumstances of the times, and to the promulgation of 
heresies and misunderstandings, as she was led by the teach- 
ing of her Head. One fact further may be mentioned. It is 
interesting to find that before Dr. Candlish’spoke Dr. Charles 
Brown had taken occasion to refer to a certain bareness in 
the statement of the Standards in regard to the free and un- 
limited offer of Christ to sinners in the Gospel. ‘“ Consider- 
iny the vast importance of this matter, and its prominence in 
the Scriptures, I should be disposed very humbly to say that 
there was a certain want of fulness with reference to it in the 
Westminster Standards,—negative, indeed, and comparative, 
rather than positive and absolute.’—I am, Sir, &e., 

A. PHILIP. 
Mansfield Lodge, Hope Terrace, Edinburgh. 





THE NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS. 

(To tHe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SpectTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—Allow me to supplement your valuable criticism of the 
“New Sayings of Jesus” by a brief note on the second of 


them. 

The phrase “kingdom of God,” or “kingdom of Heaven,” 
which occurs in it is as frequent in the New Testament as it is 
perplexing in its exact significance. The two great protagonists 
of modern criticism, Professor Harnack and the Abbé Loisy, take 
widely different views of its meaning. The former regards it as 
describing something which may be realised in this world within 
the soul, and speaks of it as “‘an inward union with the living 
God” (“Das Wesen des Christenthums,” p. 41). The latter, on 
the other hand, explains it in an eschatological sense as some- 
thing to be realised externally and wholly in the future. “ L’idée 
du royaume céleste,” he writes (“L’Evangile et l’Eglise,” p. 41), 
“n’est pas autre chose qu’une grande espérance, et c’est dans cette 
espérance que Vhistorien doit mettre l’essence de l’Evangile ”; 
while he adds later: “ Nulle part le Christ n’identifie le royaume 
avec Dieu méme et sa force agissant dans le ceeur des individus,” 
thus directly contradicting Harnack on a point which both admit 
to be of “the essence” of Christianity, as it undoubtedly is, so 
that this new “Saying of Jesus,” which throws much light on the 
question, becomes of first-rate importance. I will endeavour 
briefly to indicate in what way. 

Harnack’s view that the “coming of the kingdom” is not 
something wholly external and future has hitherto found its 
chief direct support in the remarkable saying recorded by Luke 
(xvii. 21): “the kingdom of God is within you.” But that 
Saying, which, if attested and clear, would seem to be decisive, 
has up to now been regarded as (1) isolated, and consequently 
uncertain, and (2) of ambiguous meaning. Loisy, for instance, 








suggests that, standing as it does alone, it is not genuine, but due 
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to Luke’s “editing” (travail rédactionnel, p. 55), and asserts 
that, even if genuine, the words “within you” can in no case 
mean “in your hearts,” an opinion which is shared by many 
critics, who render “among you” or “in your midst”; while 
Meyer’s “ Kommentar ” goes so far as to say that an ethical inter- 
pretation of the words, such as Harnack maintains, is “ modern, 
but not historic or biblical.” Now, however, the new Saying 
(1) corroborates the genuineness of Luke’s record by evidence 
which “must go back at least to the second century” (“The 
Sayings,” p. 19), and (2) demonstrates that the words “ within 
you” not only bear the natural meaning of “ within your hearts,” 
but were also at a very early period interpreted in exactly the 
ethical sense for which Harnack contends, the kingdom of God 
being declared to be “found” by those who strive “to know 
themselves,” and who become “ aware that they are the sons of 
the Father.” 

That Loisy’s refutation of Harnack on a point of crucial im- 
portance should thus within a few months be itself refuted by a 
document which has been buried for sixteen hundred years is, 
merely from a literary point of view, an event of almost unique 
interest. But the real interest of the discovery is much higher. 
If the “kingdom of God” is, as it is said to be, only “a great 
hope,” in what natural sense can Jesus assure His hearers that 
“of a truth” some of them “shall not taste of death, till they 
see” it? And is it not a hard thought to suppose that the 
kingdom which Christ came to found is as yet) wholly future and 
unrealised? Surely it is a higher view of religion which regards 
it not merely as a preparation for a higher life hereafter, but as 
something of which at least the firstfruits are to be garnered 
here on earth. That such a view was held by the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel we know, for he places in the lips of Christ (xvii. 3) 
the words: “ This is life eternal, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent”; but we 
now know also that this view is founded on words which are due, 
not to the “editorial labours” of any evangelist, but more prob- 
ably to that early tradition which underlies the Synoptic Gospels 
and is the ultimate source of our knowledge of Christ’s actual 
“ Sayings.” 

—I an, Sir, &e., 

Charterhouse, Godalining. 


T. E. Paae. 





THE CONSCRIPTION PROPOSALS. 

(To tue Epitor or tae “Sprctator.’’] 
Srr,—Referring to the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Auxiliary Forces, in your article on the subject in the 
Spectator of June 4th you say: “In the abstract we accept to 
the full the naval view as to invasion,” but you do not tell 
your readers what the naval view is. The Royal Com- 
missioners sought the views of the Admiralty on this point, 
but received no reply. Asa constant reader of your paper, I 
should much like to know what is the nava! view. 


If the Navy is sufficient at all times, and under all conditions, 
to insure this country against a raid or invasion, it would appear 
hardly necessary to maintain any Auxiliary Forces except such 
as might be required to feed the Army in cases of emergency, 
when the Reserves were exhausted. Although the Navy may be 
sufficient for the present moment, other nations (notably Ger- 
many) are making such progress in their shipbuilding policy 
that we cannot hope to maintain the same pro»%ortionate condition 
of naval supremacy that we have enjoyed in «she past. We must 
consider the possibility in future of a great naval combination 
against us, remembering that, to a certain, extent, steam has 
bridged the Channel, that Germany alone has a splendid fleet of 
transports, the Hamburg-American Line possessing over seventy 
large ocean steamers, and the Norddeutsche Lloyd nearly 
as many, and that the mouth of the Elba is not two days’ 
steam from our shores. An invasion or ra\l on some of our 
seaports would be a very hazardous undertiking, but not im- 
possible under certain conditions, assisted by thick weather; and 
fifty thousand trained men, once landed, would live on the 
country, and make themselves very objectionable before they 
were destroyed or captured, unless we had trained men to meet 
them. : 

The late Royal Commission examined numctous witnesses, and 
took much evidence; they speak to the natich, as it were, from 
behind the scenes, and failing to see how ti\e Auxiliary Forces 
could be made efficient under existing con¢citions, they boldly 
propose compulsory service. The country may not like it, but if, 
on mature consideration, the nation refuses +. entertain it, then 
we must pay our soldiers much more highly, ‘for the men in the 
Regular Army will not be content with one shilling a day, if 
Militiamen are paid five, as you proposaj Although you 
disapprove of the Report of the Royal Comm(ssion, I am glad to 
note that in some respects you agree with tye National Service 
League by saying: “we desire that the mo who answer the 
nation’s call at an emergency shall be able tc pffer her more than 
willing hands.” Some sort of national trainiag is required, not 
only to fit our men to take part in the defend» of their country, 
but to teach them that, as citizens, they have {esponsibilities. 

Is our present social condition satisfactory :: Is it satisfactory 
when thousands of men are out of work to kyow that there are 
serving in our mercantile marine twenty-se fen thousand white 
foreigners, in addition to the same number of \Nascars ; that many 
of the large hotels are employing thousane$ of foreigners as 
waiters; and that Canada is crying out for *:en who will really 





work? Might not some sort of national service required from 
our young men instil into them habits of order and discipline, 
and tend to prevent them joining the ranks of the loafers and 
wastrels, such as paraded the streets of London in the winter of 
1903 ? 

You are, I am aware, in favour of a powerful Navy, whose 
greatest need is at present an efficient. Reserve. And this a mild 
form of compulsory service would undoubtedly help to secure if 
the whole of our seafaring population, including fishermen, were 
exempted from any system of national service in connection with 
the Militia, and also such miners and gas stokers who would 
enrol themselves as reserve firemen. For my part, I welcome any 
proposal from any quarter which will tend to teach true patriot- 
ism, and which will also tend to improve the physique of our 
people, and bring home to all classes, high and low, rich and poor, 
that they are citizens of a great country, and should be willing to 
defend it if called upon to do so. 

—I am, Sir, &e., N. Bowprn-Sm1tTH, 
Admiral (Retired). 


[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—As an old Volunteer commissioned officer, I have read 
with much interest the correspondence in your recent issues 
on the above subject. May I be permitted to say that the 
differences of opinion disclosed therein may perhaps be recon- 
ciled? An Adjutant of Volunteers generally finds (at least 
this is my experience) that his energies are numbed by the fact 
that he cannot make Volunteers do anything ; they have to be 
“yequested ” or “invited” to parade or to visit the rifle range , 
and if it does not suit them, or if it is a little too wet, or too 
sunny, or too windy, they simply do not turn up; the 
Adjutant, however, has to be there. This, of course, is most 
discouraging to a keen man. On the other hand, when 
Volunteers submit themselves to discipline properly so called, 
as they did in such a splendid way in South Africa, they can 
be made to do things; and what they did do, is it not written 
in the chronicles of the war? To my mind, therefore, the 
question rests on that one word “ discipline”; without this, it 
is probably true that seven-tenths of them in England and in 
India will not submit to orders sufficiently to satisfy the zeal 
of a good Adjutant, and are consequently more or less worth- 
less in the circumstances. Discipline, if it can be enforced, 
would soon alter the state of affairs: much to the advantage 
of the Force, and of the country at large.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxp C. O, 


[To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I have just seen in your issue of June 18th a letter 
written by an Adjutant of Volunteer Artillery. Being an 
officer in the Volunteer Artillery, and knowing how that branch 
is treated, I am taking the liberty of writing to you to point out 
the discouragements it has to face. What I wish to put before 
you are facts, not arguments,—namely, that until two years 
ago we as a corps were armed with 64-pounder muzzle-loaders 
(those are now not permitted to be used) ; that now, although 
all our recruits have to put in an attendance at forty-tive 
drills, the great proportion of which are supposed to be gun- 
drills, when they come to the drill-hall there is no gun to drill 
them at; that when we go for a week to camp we find that 
the guns there are not of nearly sufficient number for the men 
in camp at the time; that although we officers go througha 
course at a School of Gunnery, we have no opportunity of 
putting in practice what we learn there, except during the 
short week in camp ; that the officers of the Royal Artillery 
who see our men invariably express admiration of their 
physique and intelligence. Perhaps those facts will show 
that the Volunteer Artillery can still be improved without 
resorting to conscription. Had each company of Volunteer 
Artillery two 5in. or 6in. breech-loading guns mounted at 
each station, with a depression range-finder, and the guns 
fitted with lin. aiming tubes to save expense, I think the 
Volunteer Artillery might shoot against the Royal Garrison 
Artillery, and probably beat them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN OFFICER IN THE VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY. 


[We sympathise strongly with our correspondent. His 
case, we fear, is only one of many. Yet, unless we are mis- 
taken, it is proposed to make this inefficiency, produced by 
Government blundering, a ground for reducing the Volunteer 
Artillery. As Pharaoh first gave the Jews no straw, and 
then blamed them for not making good bricks, so apparently 
the Government first withhold guns fit for training, and then 
are preparing to condemn the Volunteers as inefficient.—ED. 
Spectator. ] 
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[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—Encouraged by the wide hospitality you have shown to 
divergent views on this most vital question, I venture, as a 
Volunteer of varied experience, as private and officer, in 
artillery and infantry, to join in the discussion. 


In considering the “efficiency” of the Volunteers, it is 
necessary to have a definite view of what is meant by the word. 
If by that term is meant ready effectiveness, like that of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, or the crew of a cross-Channel 
steamer—i.e., organised fitness for immediate use for the purpose 
for which they exist—it is glaringly obvious that the Volunteers 
have not, and never can have, any such efficiency. I am fully 
convinced of the general truth of the strictures of “ Adjutant, 
Vclunteer Artillery,” but regret that he has somewhat spoiled 
his case by exaggerations of statement. The Volunteers have 
shown that they cannot as a body manage even a biennial camp- 
training of six days, with an annual minimum of ten isolated 
single hours of drill, a morning or afternoon’s class-firing, 
and an inspection parade. Can any serious man regard such a 
training as adequate for a military force on which the safety of a 
great country may depend? They are over a hundred thousand 
men and officers short, and the numbers are dwindling; the 
physique of a great proportion of the members is deplorable, 
the average medical inspection being a mere farce. Even to 
perpetuate the ill-trained, ill-disciplined, hopelessly inadequate 
force that we have, the only possible means are further attenua- 
tions of service, the admission of an ever-lower physical standard, 
or—payment. The country, I hope, will accept neither of the 
first two means; and I am very certain it will not accept the last. 

With the alternatives thus presented—of paying a tremendous 
price for an utterly unreliable force, or of accepting a just and 
beneficial national sacrifice by the compulsory training of the 
youthful manhood of the country—the choice, to a self-respecting 
people, must be obvious. There is no need to “destroy” our 
present Auxiliary Forces. Upon the basis of the most ancient 
of all our forces, the Militia, the theory of whose maintenance 
is compulsory service, we can, by the institution of a system 
akin to that of Switzerland, but with a fuller training for 
officers, raise a really reliable homogeneous Home Defence 
Army, incorporating the Yeomanry and Volunteers, and taking 
over all such “plant,” titles, and organisation as competent 
authorities may judge advisable. That the Volunteer service 
companies did well in South Africa is not surprising. They 
were picked men; they had, between enrolment and landing, 
several weeks of military discipline; and in most cases, in the 
instances where they ultimately did face an enemy, possessing 
even less discipline than themselves, they had had several more 
weeks of military service before doing so,—say three months in 
all. Such war service can be no criterion for a future and 
extremely probable great war, when the “Auxiliaries” may not 
have time for three days’ extra preparation. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 

[We believe that the falling off in the physique of the 
Volunteers is largely due to the fact that the best men have been 
driven out of the force by the new requirements for efficiency, 
which are aimed at making the Volunteers into imitation 
Regulars rather than giving them an appropriate organisa- 
tion. On the question of payment we have an open mind. 
The old Volunteers—.e., the Volunteers raised during the 
French War—were paid, a fact of which we were reminded by 
the payment of the ante-bellum Yeomanry, who were mounted 
Volunteers. We must now close this correspondence.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


VOLUNTEER. 





A WINTER MILITIA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—A request has lately been made to the members of the 
Surrey County Cricket Club, asking them to help the Com- 
mittee to find employment for the large number of young 
professionals and ground-men at the Oval during the winter, 
and doubtless the other county cricket clubs are in a similar 
position of difficulty. Here, then, is an opportunity, as your 
correspondent Mr. R. Stratton in your issue of the 25th inst. 
so ably points out, for the War Office to initiate a training 
for the idle, and enable them for three or four months 
during the winter to earn a livelihood. There must be 
several hundred professional cricketers who would gladly 
attend this training, sufficient to form a whole regiment. 
Besides, it would help them to keep in condition during the 
winter.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. S. 





BOYS’ BRIGADE (LONDON BATTALIONS) SEASIDE 
CAMPS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sin,—Wiil you allow me, on behalf of the London Council 
of the Boys’ Brigade, of which Mr. It. G. Hayes is chairman, 
to make again this annual appeal to the readers of your 
valuable and influential paper for help for their seaside 











camps? Last year, out of eight thousand boys on the rolls 
of the London battalions, two thousand two hundred and 
thirty-seven were present at the various camps, an increase of 
seven hundred over the previous year, largely the result of the 
liberality of the public, without whose heip most of the boys 


would be quite unable to be present. The total cost of the 
camps is over £1,700, about half of which is paid by the boys 
themselves. If funds admitted, we should like to send the 
whole eight thousand; as it is, we can only send one in every 
three. I can testify personally as to the excellent methods on 
which the camps are managed and the great amount of good 
the eight days’ outing does the boys. Two of the camps will 
be at Lancing, one from July 2nd to the 9th, the other from 
July 30th to August 8th. Any visitors who may be interested 
will be welcomed. The second camp, the South London Bat- 
talion, is by far the largest; the other, the City and East End 
Battalion, cannot afford, alas! to send so many of its mem- 
bers. Mr. A. F. Buxton, the honorary treasurer, will be pleased 
to receive subscriptions (cheques crossed “Union of London 
and Smiths”) at the London office of the Boys’ Brigade, 
34 Paternoster Row, E.C. I would mention that all the boys 
on the rolls are working boys.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. D. Moopy, 


Major-General (Retired), late Royal Marines, 
Member of the London Council, 


Junior Uneted Service Club. 





NAVAL HONOURS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The daily papers on Friday week had three columns 
of Birthday Honours, in which the Army figured in large 
numbers. The Senior Service, the Royal Navy, had three 
names, no more. Half-a-column was devoted to the jubilee 
of the Crimean War, all given to the Army, not a single 
naval officer’s name amongst them. One asks why is the 
Roya! Navy so ignored: have we no naval officers alive who 
fought in that memorable time? Numerous ones are left. 
Yet people wonder that the naval officers grumble that the 
Senior Service is slighted. Can you wonder at it, when you 
see such a slight given it as these last Birthday Honours give 
it? Can any one explain it?—Trusting you will find space 
for this, I enclose my card, and sign myself Farr Puay. 





THE INDUSTRIAL LAW COMMITTEE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of June 25th there is an appeal on 
behalf of the above Committee, and the statement is made 
that employers are constantly endeavouring to evade the 
detection of their illegalities, and are almost certain to dismiss 
any workgirl who speaks the truth in reply to the factory 
inspector’s questions. Would it not be as well if Miss 
Gladstone were to qualify this reflection upon the average 
employer? I am an employer of factory girls myself, and 
know dozens of others who employ women and girls, but I can- 
not imagine that a single one of them would be so mean as to 
act in the way described. Even were an employer in these 
parts inclined to treat his hands in a shabby manner, he would 
soon find himself withouc them, for we have here in Yorkshire 
a very robust and independent set of factory girls, who, as a 
rule, are good workers, can earn very good wages, and will 
stand no nonsense.—I am, Sir, &c., Ep. BECKER. 
Birstall. 


[To tue Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Is there not danger that indemnities given to dismissed 
factory girls might act in a double way, sometimes bringing 
forth the truth, sometimes what is not the truth? For 
instance, suppose a girl had been fined for breaking the rules 
or spoiling some materials (harshly and unjustly fined, as she 
thinks), is she not under a temptation to say what is not 
the truth when questioned by the inspector, so as to get her 
harsh, unjust employer punished? This temptation would 
probably be resisted if she knew that yielding to it would lead 
to her own dismissal; but if benevolent persons were ready to 
give her an indemnity, might she not be more disposed to 
yield to the temptation? How should we like it if, whenever 
we parted with a servant for what we considered misconduct, 
a benevolent society were to give the servant an indemnity 
for the loss of the situation? We should find it very difficult 
in such circumstances to manage our households, I fear; and 
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THE MATERIALISM OF ENGLSH LIFE. 
[To tHE Eprror or THE “ SpecTam§.’’] 
Srr,—I can only reply to your corresponden fin your last issue 
that if he thinks, as he seems to think, th:¥ scientific inven- 
tions change the content of life, rather t€n its mere form, 
he is a Philistine indeed, and all the hosts ,° Gath are at his 
heels. The value of such inventions deper@s on the use man 
makes of them,—.e., on the kind of being zs. At present 
his scientific ingenuity is exhibiting him (a Port Arthur and 
elsewhere) as a monster.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. W@ MassinaHam. 





THE PROPOSED ELECTRIC TR: 
BETTWS-Y-COED. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “Spectatc ¥’] 


Srr,—I enclose a list of over eighteen h.fidred signatures 
to a memorial against the proposed overhd electric tram- 
way through Pen-y-Gwryd to Bettws-y-C:Qd (see Spectator 
April 23rd and 30th), There are about thr#> hundred signa- 
tures additional, chiefly from Birmingham, :¥nce this list was 
printed. These signatures, from all parts¥of the country, 
prove that the opposition to the scheme is }ot the sentiment 
of any exclusive class. 

I have scores of letters on the subject, afl I find that the 
strongest expressions of dislike come from the laces that send the 
largest number of visitors to North Wales. Tl§y are quite right ; 
they want to get to the good parts of the cou¥try, to Beddgelert 
and to Bettws; but when they get there they§do not wish to see 
the valleys cut up with tram-lines. This inte: st in the Snowdon 
country is real; or if fanciful, it is shared by po many people to 
be dismissed off-hand as a trifling thing. It h&s been ignored by 
the Light Railway Commissioners, who hy je considered the 
opinions of a few local proprietors, but have fot had an oppor- 
tunity of learning the sentiments of the classe§ whom the tram- 
way is intended to benefit, the visitors to Sno}don. Hardly one 
of those who have signed this memorial knew #nything about the 
tramway project till after the Commissioners had finished their 
local inquiry. The Commissioners sat there in Wvinter and escaped 
notice; the summer visitors did not hear of th proposals and the 
threatened innovation till the Commissionersfiad made up their 
minds on the subject. ; 

The case of the memorialists is this: “hat the beauty of 
the Snowdon country is valuable to a very§ large number of 
people not resident in North Wales, and tlprefore ought not 
to be treated as a mere local matter; further that the scheme, 
professing to serve the interests of touristsJought to be con- 
sidered with some reference to the opinion @f those who know 
the country as visitors. The local feeling is yot unanimously in 
favour of the scheme, either, though the raglway seems to be 
approved by the great landowners. in Betyvs the tunnelling 
and blasting in the Llugwy Valley is not gengrally looked for as 
an improvement, even though the Commissibners require that 
new footpaths in the woods shall be madd—to replace those 
destroyed by the railway. 

—I am, Sir, &c., W. P. Ker. 

University College, London. 1 


[We should like to see a woodland path as made by an 
electric tramway company! We presume if would be rigidly 
straight, of an even width throughout, laidi either with black 
cinders or asphalt, and quite tidy. Not!so are the wood- 
land ways worn smooth by men’s feet; and strange as it may 
seem to the Railway Commissioners, those who love the 
country prefer the wandering, uneven, untidy, foot-trodden 
tracks, one of whose charms is that none; can tell when or 
by whom they were first trodden.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


WAY TO 











THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a paragraph in your 
issue of June 18th in which the reviewer of the memoir of 
Sir William Flower deplores that “when the plans of the 
Museum were approved by the Government the architect and 
builders, and not the men of science for whom the building was 
erected, were given the control.” As my father, the architect, 
is unhappily an invalid, it perhaps falls to me to point out 
that his plans were prepared in constant consultation with 
the “ men of science,” and specially with the late Sir Richard 
Owen. “The builders,” I need hardly add, had no voice in 
the matter.—I am, Sir, &c., PAUL WATERHOUSE. 


20 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W. 
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why should we do to manufacturers what e should not like A CORRECTION. 
if to have done to ourselves P—I am, Sir, &ce., ? 
4 [To THz EpitTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
At E. Jess:$ BoucHErReEtTt. 


Srr,—On a point of equity, I write to you. In the Spectator 
of June 25th (p. 991) one of your reviewers, in referring 
to a story of my relations with the critics, writes the 
title of a book of mine as “Religio Athletz,’ and on that 
blunder hangs a quip of sarcasm. In the first place, how- 
ever, the story referred to is without foundation, and it hag 
been repudiated with proper expressions of regret in the 
journal in which it originally appeared. Your reviewer may 
certainly be excused for not having been aware of that fact; 
the misyuotation of the title of my book is much more serious, 
It is your reviewer's business to be acquainted with such 
matters, and I am not altogether obscure in the literary world, 
for the Spectator itself has been known to devote considerable 
space to my writings, though, again, not without prejudice. 
If you care to refer to your issue of April 4th, 1896, you will 
observe that on that date you withdrew a criticism founded on 
a misunderstanding. In a general way I may say that the 
baseless stories circulated on my account while I was unable 
to defend myself, and retracted since my release, have afforded 
a strange comment on the boasted fair play of this country. 
And in the present instance I would put it to you with the 
straightness that Englishmen are said to appreciate: How 
does your reviewer reconcile his conduct either with the in- 
telligence due to his office or with common honesty P—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARTHUR LyNncH. 
London. 


[We had no desire to be unfair to Mr. Lynch when we 
criticised a book in which his name is mentioned, apparently 


in a misleading way, and we are therefore glad to publish his 


correction.—EpD. Spectator. | 
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TWO HOMES. 

My home was in the Island that we love, 
Set in the seas. 

The heaven alternate smiles and frowns above; 
The stately trees 

Beset the hedgerows, and the fields are gay 
With blossom-store; 

While still the grey sea washes, night and day. 
The white-cliffed shore. 





My home is in the solemn, wide Karoo, 
The boundless veld, 
Spanned o’er with infinite dome of stainless blue. 
Here have I dwelt 
Until the giant hills, the arid plain 
Of sand and stone, 
The thorny bush, athirst for tarrying rain, 
Are homelike grown. 


Sometimes my heart looks back, and yearning cries 
To seek once more 

The fragrant hedgerows and the changing skies, 
The lanes of yore. 

And then the wide, wide veld, far-stretched below 
The high, blue dome, 

Holds me with mighty arms, and whispers, “ Lo! 
Iam thy home.” 

Anna HowartTu. 
Boxmoor, Kleinpoort, Cape Colony. 
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AMERICA TO-DAY.* 
Most students of politics are agreed that America stands on 
the threshold of a new career, a development to which her 
past history provides no parallel. Her national ideals have long 
been silently changing, but within the past few years she has 
shown both in word and deed that she is consciously adopting 
new ambitions. Hence the many studies of the American 
people with which the literature of last century is strewn 





* Greater America. By Archibald B. Colquhoun, With Maps. Londonr 
Harper and Brothers, [1és.] 
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require considerable revision. De Tocqueville's great book 
has been out of date for some time; and even Mr. Bryce’s 
brilliant study is in certain aspects inaccurate and in many 
inadequate in view of this recent transformation. Myr. 
Colquhoun has attempted to bring our knowledge up to date, 
—in his own words, “to present American evolution as a 
whole, to treat her history from the standpoint of its wide 
national significance, to show to what point she has pro- 
gressed, to indicate what her future may be.” America, in 
his view, is past the stage of incubation, and has emerged as 
a world-Power; it is his aim to estimate the endowments 
which she possesses for meeting the responsibilities of an 
Imperial nation, her aptitude to deal with complex foreign 
relations, with the government of dependencies and alien 
peoples, and with the changes in her own administrative 
machine which must accompany her new duties. Mr. 
Colquhoun’s wide experience of foreign countries specially 
equips him for a task which is mainly comparative, a 
comparison of American methods with those of older 
States under similar conditions. He has given us a study, 
not only of American politics, but of the conditions of 
each of her new dependencies, which in itself is highly im- 


portant. His generalisations on questions of world-policy are | 


always worthy of attention, and he has the merit of putting 
his conclusions into fresh and memorable language. He does 
not, of course, profess to give a synoptic account of the 
modern American situation—from our present standpoint, 
and in the present mass of detail, that is clearly impossible. 
The book is less a systematic treatise than the gossip of a 
highly intelligent and experienced traveller, who follows no 
rigid order in his subjects, and frequently repeats himself, 
but never loses sight of the two or three great principles on 
which his criticism is founded. The writings of the most 
accomplished publicists are apt to be a little heavy; but we 
can truthfully say that few readers will find Mr. Colquhoun 
dull. 


The first question which is asked in such an inquiry con- | 


cerns that elusive thing, national character. The American 


character is not a permanent quality attached to the soil of | 


the States, but a thing perpetually in process of transforma- 


tion. The difference between the old New England type and | 


the modern inhabitant of Chicago is at least as great as 
between, let us say, any two branches of the Latin race. The 
immigrants have been chiefly hard-headed men of business, 
combined with some of the more turbulent elements of 
European society; and the preoccupation of the former in 
their private affairs, and the ready political activity of the 
latter, have been perhaps the chief causes of the present attitude 
of the best Americans towards political life. But all sections 
of the community were expansionist in tendency. The 
pioneers civilised the West, industrial development followed, 
and further expansion succeeded as a. natural consequence. 
Whatever its political theories,a dynamic race must move, 
and so we find in last century long annals of American 
expansion, and her Imperialist ambitions to-day do not differ 
in quality from her old annexing instincts. The work is 


concerned with bigger problems, and is done more in the eyes | 


of the world, but the motive-power is the same,—‘“ sheer 
force, initiative and nervous energy.” It has many special 
characteristics of its own. The real reasons, economic and 
temperamental, have been habitually disguised “in the garb 


of a mission of liberty.” All enterprises have an idealistic | 
| Department to the Philippines and her admirable sanitary 


side, and America has asked the world to accept her 
assurance that for her it is the only side. We have not space 
to follow Mr. Colquhoun in his interesting account of the 
various forms which the expansionist movement has taken. 
Pan-Americanism, with Canada in the North, and European 
capital the dominant force in South America, is, for the present 
at least, a very nebulous creed. The solid points of vantage 
are sufficient without any such theoretic embroidery. The 
Monroe doctrine, while it saddles her with heavy responsibili- 
ties, gives her great diplomatic purchase. The Panama Canal, 
joined with the virtual control of the Caribbean Sea which 
Cuba gives her, will enormously increase her trade, and pave 
the way for that domination of the Pacific which is her obvious 
interest. The Philippines have already made her an Asiatic 
Power: the canal may make her one of the greatest. She has 
put her hand to the plough, and there can be no turning back. 
America of to-day is face to face with the problem of ad- 
ministering foreign dependencies, and tropical dependencies 








at that. It is with her fitness for this new task that Mr. 
Colquhoun’s chapters are mainly concerned. 

The American disqualifications are obvious enough. In 
spite of her democratic ideal of fraternity, she has a strong 
colour prejudice, which will make the government of coloured 
races always a little difficult and distasteful. She has, too, a 
deep-rooted dislike to the responsibilities of Empire, while 
ready enough to demand the advantages. She is apt to be in 
a hurry, and to seek to impose a ready-made code of Western 
civilisation on a half-savage race, which is a foolish policy with 
Orientals. Much of the failure in the Philippines is due to 
this national desire to “hustle.” “Thanks to the generosity 
of the United States,” says Mr. Colquhoun, “in presenting him 
with a ready-made social, political, and educational system, the 
Filipino, before he is rudimentarily educated, will be plunged 
in the vices of over-civilisation, and the chances are that he will 
pass from childhood to decay without ever reaching maturity.” 
Another serious disadvantage is the existing administrative 
machinery, which was framed for the government of Federal 
States more or less on the same level of civilisation. It is not 
an elastic system, and, unless radically altered, there will be 
no provision either for the incorporation of subject peoples in 
the body politic or effective administration from the centre. 
Nor has America any Civil Service, or any class from which 
to create a Civil Service, suitable to her new needs. The 
ordinary educated American has not the desire to rule which 
makes the highest type of Englishman gladly spend his best 
years in apoorly paid profession. Finally, she is handicapped 
with certain constitutional doctrines which are of very 
doubtful application in the task before her. One is the old 
democratic abstraction, which has lost, indeed, much of its 
sanctity, but still survives to colour her practical policies. 
More dangerous still is her extreme doctrine of Protection. 
Britain’s experience has taught her the enormous value of 
Free-trade in the creation of young States. But we find 
America doing her best to prohibit the introduction of 
foreign capital in the Philippines; and the Protective barriers 
in the United States against Cuban products will be a serious 
obstacle to Cuban prosperity. Mr. Colquhoun has given us a 
most instructive survey of the efforts of America to solve her 
administrative problems in the face of these grave impedi- 
ments. She has been most successful where, as in Puerto 
Rico, she has boldly accepted the breakdown of the demo- 
cratic system and looked factsinthe face. In the Philippines 
she has had the intricate task of dealing with a clever, 
unstable population, part Latin, part Oriental,—precisely the 
kind of people to take advantage of American ideals for their 
own purposes. Mr. Colquhoun thinks that this race has been 
too soon admitted to a share in government, and that it would 
have been the better for a longer period of tutelage. The 
American official element, which is necessary to give support, 
is too small, and, Mr. Colquhoun thinks, inadequately paid. 
What America has done so far is to create a fully equipped 
bureau of administration, with all the appurtenances of 
report-writing and indexing, while the really vital matters 
of practical government have been neglected by being put 
into incompetent Filipino hands. “What was wanted was 
less idealism and more common sense.” Urgent public 
works such as railways and harbours have been put aside 
while an unnecessarily complete machine of government has 
been created. America is seen at her best in such practical 
measures as the extension of the methods of her Agricultural 








measures in Cuba. Some parts, indeed, of her work in the 
Philippines are wholly admirable, such as General Wood’s 
administration of the Mahommedan island of Mindanao. We 
have before us some of the recent Acts promulgated for that 
province, and in the regulation of tribal government and the 
measures for the suppression of slavery there is practical 
good sense without a suspicion of the doctrinaire. 

_ So far as the Philippine experiment as a whole has gone, 
Mr. Colquhoun does not consider it a success. He thinks 
that there must be a radical change of attitude before 
America can enter upon her inheritance :— 

“If the average American could see in the expansion of his 
race its true significance, if he could rid himself of the idea that 
he alone possesses the touchstone of freedom, if he were less con- 
cerned with the ethics of government and more with its practical 
justice and incorruptibility—if, in fact, he ceased to masquerade 
as the apostle of liberty and were content to appear simply as a 





peace-and-order-loving Anglo-Saxon, he would immensely simplify 
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the task he has set himself. By all means let him strive after 
his ideal democracy. He can find abundant material for reform 
in his own continent. Let him do all he can to adjust the 
relations between man and man in the manner most perfectly 
consistent with liberty and equality. But let him not, in a blind 
effort to prove his own udlvrence to a shibboleth to which he 
gives the lie every day in his dealings with negroes or Indians, 
force the Filipino along the path that leads to anarchy.” 

Such a change can only come after experience has taught its 
lessons, but in the meantime there are certain obvious 
practical reforms which cannot wait. The foundations must 
be laid of a true Civil Service, with reasonable security of 
tenure, to which the best class of men may be attracted; and 
a permanent Department at Washington must be created for 
the control of the colonial administration. Local bureaux 
will be of very little use if the§central bureau is wanting. 
Mr. Colquhoun has drawn an interesting parallel between the 
early history of our Indian Empire and the present position 
of Greater America. He argues rightly that this forms by 
far the most valuable precedent for America to study, for our 
problems, though harder, were concerned with similar con- 
ditions. The moral, which she has already recognised in part 
in her Cuban and Puerto Rican work, and will, we trust, accept 
more widely as the years bring her experience in her task, is 
that good government is more important than self-government 
for an imperfectly developed people. 





ETIENNE DUMONT.* 

Monsieur Dumont on the first page of his famous book, 
now translated for the first time by Lady Seymour, declares 
that his own personality is not interesting to him, and 
then proceeds to convict himself of perfect insincerity. It 
is true that he is profoundly interested in Mirabeau; but 
while he extols his hero, he never loses sight of himself, 
and if we might believe him implicitly, we should have to 
confess that Mirabeau the Great was nothing more than 
the mouthpiece of Dumont the Little. For, according to 
Dumont, Mirabeau did little else than speak the speeches which 
Dumont composed, and put his name to manifestoes which 
were the work of his industrious henchman. But if no man 
is a hero to his valet, the valet is sometimes a hero to himself, 
and the ingenuous Dumont firmly believed that he not only 
created, but controlled, the Revolution. He first met Mirabeau 
under the auspices of Romilly, whom he had known in London, 
and the heart of the Genevese fluttered at the thought of 
making history. ‘I was thrilled,” says he, “to find myself 
in the midst of this nation just beginning to emerge from its 
circle of frivolities, in order to rise to nobler things.” But at 
first he looked down upon France and the French with all the 
superiority of a Swiss Republican. Moreover, a residence in 
England had convinced him that salvation for all lay in a 
representative Government, and he had neither the imagina- 
tion nor the knowledge to foresee the atrocities which would 
overwhelm France in the cause of freedom, and which, to his 
credit be it said, he energetically condemns. 

The opening of the States-General disappointed him. 
Their deliberation was conducted without order, and by 
members who did not know one another, and who sat where 
they liked. Although the business of France did not concern 
him, he at once determined to enact the rédle of a providence, 
and he saw that his first duty was to choose a leader. “I 
at once found the man I was looking for—Mirabeau.” And 
having found his man, he proceeded to model his policy. He 
plainly told him that if he wished to acquire a durable 
influence “he must work on a new plan.” The effect 
was immediate. If we may believe Dumont, Mirabeau, 
the insolent and imperious, is quietly tamed. “ At the 
end of the interview,” writes the amazing Genevese, “he 
let me see a letter to his constituents, which he was going to 
We read it together; it was bitter, but less so than 
formerly. We passed an hour or two in remodelling it and 
entirely changing its tone.” And henceforth we are asked to 
believe that Mirabeau followed the counsels of MM. Dumont 
and Duroverai, exiles from Geneva, in all affairs of State. 
There is a kind of parochialism in this assumption of leader- 
ship that would be pathetic were it not humorous. “The 
exordium that I wrote attracted a good deal of attention,” 
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says Dumont on one occasion; and on another he boasts that 
he “wrote at length and with great facility the address to the 
King.” But not content with writing Mirabeau’s address, he 
must needs criticise it also, detecting therein a “ high tone and a 
simple style and as much oratory as could be admitted con- 
sistently with the respect due to a monarch and the dignity of 
the assembly.” And all the while, though he acknowledges 
the grandeur of Mirabeau, he detects a meanness in his 
willingly accepting the ideas of others. ‘“ A Frenchman,” 
says he, “had no scruples in delivering a speech which he had 
not composed, and in taking the credit of this sort of public 
imposition.” But he forgot that, if imposition there were, he 
was as blameworthy as Mirabeau, and however good his inten- 
tions may have been, he convicts himself of rather shabby 
conduct. 


However, even Dumont saw the danger of his admissions, 
which, had they been true, he could not have made without 
disloyalty. When Duchitelet sounded him on the subject, he 
answered disingenuously “that people are pleased to belittle 
the reputation of a celebrated man. There is nothing so easy 
as to make these imputations, and nothing so difficult as to 
refute them.” Yet, had Dumont’s sense of humour been equal 
to his vanity, he would have understood that no one belittled 
Mirabeau so sedulously as himself; for, after all, a statesman 
cannot succeed without ideas, and Mirabeau had a grasp of 
affairs and a courageous oratory to which such men as 
Dumont and Duroverai could never attain. To Dumont, a 
doctrinaire Republican, it would never have occurred to 
govern through the King. He never would have dared to 
support the throne for the sake of the people; nor would he 
ever have been able to hold in check the factious criminals 
who threatened the safety, and even the existence, of France. 
Indeed, after Mirabeau’s death Dumont was still there to 
write speeches, and to offer an inspiration; but the storm 
broke, and the conclusion is that Dumont was much smaller, 
and Mirabeau much greater, than the Genevese chose to 
acknowledge. But Dumont was always intent to prove 
Mirabeau a plagiarist. He says he would have made a good 
bureau of useful information; he points out that he pilfered 
even his love-letters, either from the Mercure de France, or 
from the pages of the latest novel. And then he proceeds on 
the next page to assert that Mirabeau’s “ mind loved all that 
was noble,” and that he “thirsted for truth.” He even allows 
that his hero’s “intellect moved by leaps and bounds; it was 
a vigorous and impetuous torrent”; and he never seems to 
perceive the essential contradiction of his portrait, nor to 
understand that a torrent can only be impetuous with the 
force of its own waters. 


Now, no statesman that ever lived could dispense with a 
private secretary. But a private secretary has not the 
smallest right to claim as his own the policy and achievements 
of his master. He carries the hod; but he does not design 
the building. In other words, it is his useful function to 
collect facts and to perform the drudgery of drafting state- 
ments under the master’s eye; and no statesman would be 
safe from belittlement if all secretaries followed the example 
of M. Dumont. But even he admits the wit and eloquence 
of Mirabeau, a wit and eloquence which he could not 
claim as his own. The man who called Lafayette a 
Grandison-Cromwell did not need another’s inspiration. It 
was not Dumont who said of Necker: “He is like a 
clock that is always too slow.” But it was Necker who 
always inspired Mirabeau with his best sallies of wit. 
“You might as well apply a cautery to a wooden leg,” 
said he on one occasion, “as give Necker advice which 
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he can’t follow”; and on another: “ Malebranche sees God 
in everything, but M. Necker only sees himself.” One 
piece of praise Dumont gives to Mirabeau without reserve ; 
he confesses that he was the only man of whom it might be 
said that, had he lived, the destiny of France would have 
taken a different course. But having admitted so much, he 
declares that Mirabeau was nota great man, but merely an 
extraordinary one. And then, as if to fulfil the circle of con- 
tradiction, he asserts that he was supreme in political intuition, 
in the power of foretelling events, in knowledge of human 
nature. If this be not the true greatness of a statesman, we 
know not what is; and while Mirabeau would have been as 
wise and great had he never permitted Dumont to do his 
journeywork, Dumont without Mirabeau would have been 
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unknown and unheard of beyond the limits of his native Geneva. 
But Dumont, unabashed, would have us believe “that this 
enormous Mirabeau,” in Carlyle’s phrase, “ was no other than 
an enormous trumpet or coachhorn, of Japanned tin, through 
which the dextrous little M. Dumont was blowing all the time 
and making the noise.” Macaulay had another view, and 
found Dumont’s Mirabeau “incomparable.” But Carlyle is 
nearer the truth than Macaulay; and we value Dumont’s book 
yather for the revelation it affords of a tiresome, fussy, pre- 
tentious little clerk than for its grudging and imperfect 
portrait of a great man. 





BOOKS ON EGYPT.* 

Dr. Bupez has gone beyond all his predecessors in the 
amplitude of the material with which he supplies the student 
of Egyptian religion. These two stately volumes, with their 
magnificent illustrations, crowded with learning, furnished 
with elaborate catalogues of Egyptian deities, and enriched 
with copious extracts from Egyptian literature, show the high- 
water mark, so to speak, of research in this direction. The 
author has studied the subject both in the library and in 
the field. He has had in the first of these two spheres 
opportunities which cannot be overrated—he is “Keeper of 
Egyptian Antiquities” in the British Museum—and he has also 
the advantage, for which he makes handsome acknowledgment, 
of results gained by earlier labourers. The study, at least as 
scientifically pursued, is comparatively new. It was not till 
quite recent times that the original authorities, among which 
the Book of the Dead stands in pre-eminent importance, 
became accessible to the student. Dr. Heinrich Brugsch’s 
great work, Religion und Mythologie der alter Aegypten, the 
first effort, in Dr. Budge’s opinion, to build up a system from 
ancient native works, is not twenty years old. M. Maspero’s 
valuable work in the same field is a little later; so is 
Signor Lanzoni’s; while Professor Wiedermann’s valuable 
contribution to the subject, Religion der alter Aegypten, 
appeared seven years ago. But Dr. Budge does not flatter 
himself that he has said the last, or anything like the 
last, word about these things. We have learnt, it is true, 
to decipher the texts with ease and accuracy—consider- 
able advance in this direction may be seen when we compare 
Dr. Budge’s work of this kind with that of even quite recent 
investigators—but much remains to be done. The interpreta- 
tion of the texts leaves much still wanting. “Scores of 
passages,” Dr. Budge tells us, “are inexplicable,” and there 
are “scores of allusions of a fundamentally important mytho- 
logical character of which the meanings are still unknown.” 
These difficulties are indefinitely increased by the ignorance 
of the scribes through whom the documents which we have to 
study have come down to us. If a native scholar, who was 
not less than three thousand years nearer to the time of 
origin, was often at fault, what are the prospécts for us? 
Putting aside these uncertain factors in the problem, the 
mere mass of facts which has to be assimilated, and more or 
less completely reduced to order, is almost overwhelming. 
“The innate conservatism of the Egyptian in all ages,” says 
Dr. Budge, “never permitted him to relinquish any belief 
which had once found expression in writing.” Nowhere has 
the Hast been more unchanging than in the Land of the Nile- 
“In the Roman period pious folk were buried with the same 
prayers and with the same ceremonies that had been employed 
at the burial of Egyptians nearly five thousand years before.” 
And some beliefs, at least, have survived the passage of two 
more millenniums. The Spirit of the Nile was judged to be 
friendly or hostile by the peasant who lived under the First 
Dynasty according as the inundation rose high or low; and 
the fellah of to-day has simply changed the name to Allah. 

We must be satisfied with touching on a few points in the 
vast region over which Dr. Budge conducts us. One question 
of special importance is—Was there an Egyptian monotheism ? 
At first sight one would say that there never was a people so 
far removed from such a belief. The Egyptian Pantheon was 
peopled with a crowd of divinities to which the nearest parallel 
18s, perhaps, the multitude of personified processes of Nature 
which Augustine enumerates in the De Civitate Dei. But 
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there was another belief underlying this popular conception 
of divinity. Dr. Budge adopts, as expressing his own views 
of Egyptian thought, the language in which Dr. Tiele describes 
the henotheism of certain peoples. “It was the adoration of one 
God above all others as the specific tribal god, or as the lord 
over a particular people, a national or relative monotheism, 
like that of the ancient Israelites, the worship of an absolute 
Sovereign who exacts passive obedience.” We demur to the 
comparison with the “ancient Israelites” unless we have the 
word “ancient” very strictly defined. Whatever the popular 
tendency in Israel to regard Jahweh as a tribal god, we 
cannot but believe that a genuine monotheism existed early 
in the history of the people; that this, in fact, was the great 
spiritual treasure which it had in trust for the world. Dr. 
Budge quotes expressions of an apparently polytheistic 
character from the Old Testament. <A full explanation of 
the sense in which they were used may be found in St. 
John x. 35, where the Great Teacher accepts the phrase, 
as applied to divinely commissioned persons, but cer- 
tainly in no polytheistic sense. It would not be difficult 
to find in the history of any religion of a civilised 
people language which looks like the expression of mono- 
theistic ideas. But it is certain that, putting Israel aside, 
it is among Aryan peoples that monotheism appears with less 
accretion of other ideas. “The Egyptians may have believed,” 
as M. Pierrot holds, “in a God who was One, and was without 
a second, and was infinite and eternal” (the expression is 
exactly the cuz nihil viget simile aut secundum of the Roman 
poet); but, as Dr. Budge remarks, “while the scribes were 
writing upon papyrus and cutting the inscriptions which 
affirmed this belief, the artists were making sculptures of the 
gods with heads of hawks or rams or crocodiles, or goddesses 
with the heads of lionesses, cats, or cows.” This curious 
blending of animal worship with the whole religious system 
of the country seems ridiculous and degrading; and yet it 
may be urged that the graceful embodiment which the genius 
of the Greek race gave to their religion was compatible with, 
and, in a way, even encouraged, a lower ethical conception of 
divine beings. Egyptian mythology is on a far higher level of 
morality than that which we find in Homer or the more 
formal theozony of Hesiod. 


It is, doubtless, in the theory of a life beyond the grave, of 
a judgment to come, and a future which depends on obedience 
or disobedience to moral laws, that the religion of Egypt had 
its most distinguishing characteristic. It may safely be said 
that there is nothing in ancient pre-Christian literature—if 
we put aside the philosophical speculations of Plato—that 
can be ranked for precision and definiteness with the 
eschatology of Egypt. An extraordinarily vivid repre- 
sentation, according to Egyptian ideas, of judgment to 
come is given in Dr. Budge’s second volume. It is taken 
from the papyrus of Ani. It has indeed the undignified, 
even ludicrous, character which it is impossible not to see in 
the Egyptian representations of the other world. Ani, 
and the Scribe, and his wife are entering the Hall of 
Judgment, in which the scrutiny of their past is to take place. 
They look curiously superior to the beings by whom they are 
to be judged. He, at least, presents a fine type of Egyptian 
humanity; the divinities before whom the mortals are 
arraigned are disfigured by the admixture of animal features. 
The “ Dog Anubis,” with nose and ears of canine proportions 
grotesquely exaggerated, is scrutinising the tongue of the 
balance to see that it hangs scrupulously even; the weighing 
is taking place. Ani’s heart—it was the actual heart of the 
man that was judged—is in one balance, and the feather that 
symbolised Right and Truth in the other; while Ani’s soul, 
a hawk with human head, watches the process. In the next 
scene Thoth, the Scribe of the Gods, records the favourable 
result, the monster that devoured the unjustified sitting 
quietiy behind him; in the next scene again, Horus, the 
Hawk God, is introducing Ani, now pronounced to be 
justified, to Osiris, who is seated on his throne, with Isis and 
Nephthys behind him. In these we find human types again. 
This humanity of Osiris suggests a most interesting train of 
thought. It is in the Osiris legend that we have the nearest 
approach to the religious ideas which occupy the first place in 
our own belief. But the subject is too large, and, we may say, 
too full of the risks which attend on any utterances not 
thoroughly well weighed, to be discussed here. 
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An adequate notice of Dr. Budge’s great work would 
require more time and more space than it is possible for us to 
accord. We heartily commend it to our readers, though we 
must not be supposed to accept all the analogies which he 
draws or all the illustrations which he takes from other 
provinces of religious history. It is possible that his 
acquaintance with these is not always as thorough as is his 
knowledge of the domain which he has so emphatically made 
his own. “Mary whom the Monophysites called @soréxo;,” we 
find on II. 221. It is necessary to observe that the epithet» 
which is clumsily represented by “ Mother of God,” is an 
absolutely orthodox phrase. 

The three smaller volumes which we have included with The 
Gods of the Egyptians are Nos. XVII., X VIII., and XIX. in the 
series of “Books of Egypt aud Chaldaea.” They may be said 
to give the foundation on which the edifice of Egyptology is 
constructed. The Rosetta Stone was discovered in 1799, and 
became the subject of a curious episode in the Anglo-French 
relations of the time; the stelé of Canopus was found in 1866. 
It belongs to the year 238 B.C., and is therefore about 
forty years older than the Stone. These books give us a 
practically complete account of the science of hieroglyphic 
decipherment. More it is needless, on the present occasion, to 
say; but we shall be doing what we are sure Dr. Budge would 
wish when we mention the very handsome amends that he 
makes to Thomas Young, of whose labours he once spoke very 
slightingly. He now accepts fully M. Chabas’s verdict that 
Young's application of phonetics to the problem of hiero- 
glyphic decipherment was “le fiat lux de la science.” 





THE GERMANIC RACE AND ANGLOPHOBIA.* 
THE germ of this work was contained in the pamphlet, 
England in South Africa, published in 1900, when to Con- 
tinental critics the issue of the war still seemed quite un- 
certain. That ardent and courageous protest is enough in itself 
to entitle a new book by Freiherr Langwerth von Simmern toa 
respectful and sympathetic reception in this country ; but these 
volumes do not, in fact, require any introduction. As a serious 
study of the relations between Great Britain and Germany, 
they are full of interest, even for those readers who are com- 
pelled to dissent from their main conclusion. 

The writer is the son and grandson of officers in the 
German Legion, and has inherited a cordial feeling towards 
England; but his attempt to restore a good understanding 
between his country and ours is prompted by a higher motive 
than a personal liking for England or the political exigencies 
of the moment. The first and last article of his political 
creed is the conviction that the salvation of Europe, and of 
more than Europe, is in the hands of the Germanic—we 
generally use the ugly equivalent Teutonic—nations: the 
Germans, “ with their Dutch appendage,” the German Swiss, 
the Scandinavians, and the English; the people of the 
United States are excluded, it is not clear why. He looks 
out upon a world threatened on the one hand by absolutism, 
on the other by Social Democracy, seething with subversive 
forces, represented chiefly by Slavs, Celts, and Latins; and 
sees no security for order and true progress except in a union 
of the Germanic kinsfolk. “The Germanic idea is for me a 
secular religion. What I have loved in all that I have loved 
has been the Germanic element. The Germanic idea has been 
the motive-power in all that I-have achieved in my life.” In 
England almost more than in modern Germany he recognises 
the guardian of the true Germanic tradition. There has been 
no break in her historical continuity ; her insular position and 
character have shielded her to some extent from the contagion 
of modern political decadence ; she is not democratic, though 
she likes to be thought so; she loves the monarchical principle 
much, but freedom more; she had the revolutionary fever 
rather badly two hundred and fifty years ago, and is not likely 
to take it again. These are the considerations which inspire 
this earnest appeal for an Anglo-German understanding. 

The book opens with a description of England. The writer 
is convinced that the German hostility to England is chiefly 
due toa misconception; the England which Germans certainly 
hate, and appear to scorn, is not the real England which Goethe 
praised and Arndt loved, and which Freiherr Langwerth von 
Simmern has satisfied himself by personal inspection still 
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exists, but the figment of a heated and jealous imagination, 
And so he begins by showing them England as he saw her on 
three occasions—in 1898, 1900, and 1901—noting excellences, 
explaining defects, pausing at every turn to defend or refute, 
“TIT am a German, and everything English is alien to me,” is 
the attitude of his countrymen at the present.moment; and 
Englishmen who do not realise this will be a little surprised to 
find how many things require defence or explanation, from 
our custom of dressing for dinner to our ingrained duplicity, 
The passion with which Continental critics denounce the un- 
scrupulous perfidy of a nation which is itself generally 
conscious of a lack of diplomatic dexterity and a clumsy 
bluntness of speech is accounted for here very acutely. The 
Englishman is simpler than people think him, and absolutely 
incapable of the elaborate artifice with which he is credited; 
but he does not think logically, and in consequence often 
involves himself in seeming contradictions; he says one thing 
and means another, and so people call him a hypocrite. He is 
in reality nothing of the kind; he has only not learned “to 
think logically in the modern German sense.” Everywhere in 
England the signs of Germanic kinship are sought and 
found,—the Southern counties resemble Holstein, the Fen 
country recalls the marshlands on the Lower Elbe, at a 
cattle-market in York one might fancy oneself at a gathering 
of Low German farmers :— 

“The life of the educated classes in the country has a quite 

indescribable charm. When I say that the English family life 
made me the friend of England, I am referring chiefly to the im- 
pression left on me by English country life...... Certainly 
one meets with an immense amount of luxury, and people in 
England accustom themselves to many things that are not 
actually necessary...... But we should remember that luxury 
in England spreads much further than in Germany. In a keeper’s 
house, for instance, a remarkable degree of comfort was apparent, 
and among the smaller farmers there is something which is never 
to be found in Germany among people in a similar position. ..... 
I cannot imagine anything more pleasant than English life in the 
country. The guest’s liberty is never interfered with, and yet 
there is always a delightful sociability...... I must say out- 
right that I cannot picture to myself anything more essentially 
German.” 
Wherever the observer went he was struck by the absence of 
the bureaucratic element. ‘The English people came of age 
some centuries ago, and they watch over their own laws. Every 
Englishman feels himself called upon to maintain public 
order.” This trait, we may add, was noted by Moryson, the 
sixteenth-century traveller, who points out that while in 
Germany justice was left to those paid to attend to it, every 
honest man in England is on the side of honesty. 

There is much in these records that Englishmen will read 
with pleasure ; we must add that neither Scots nor Irishmen 
can have any share in this complacency. The fact that Scottish 
and Irish blood is constantly mingling with the pure Germanic 
stream “is, in my eyes,” says the writer, “a calamity for 
England.” It strengthens the regrettable tendency of the 
English to ignore or make light of their Germanic origin; it 
heips to obscure the pious memory of Hengist and Horsa; 
and it is chiefly owing to malign influences emanating from 
beyond the Tweed that “the thought that England may ina 
sense be regarded as a German colony is unsympathetic to 
Englishmen.” 

From England as he saw her the writer passes to England 
as she was represented in Germany during the South African 
War. He discusses the causes and consequences of the war, 
and with relentless precision reviews the history of the German 
Press campaign, “ conducted, I venture to assert, as no Press 
campaign against a friendly Power has ever before been con- 
ducted,’ commenting pointedly upon the fact that “if the 
English retired it was always a flight, if the Boers re- 
tired it was always a proof of remarkable strategical skill; 
if the English generals did not move they were cowards, 
if they did move they were recklessly foolhardy; if they sent 
news they were liars, if they sent none it showed that we were 
intended to draw the worst conclusions.” The chapter in 
which the writer traces the steps which led Germany to this 
deplorable goal is of particular interest. There is nothing in 
it that is new, but much that is half forgotten. 

The German animosity to England is, as every student of 
contemporary history knows, no mushroom growth, but the 
fruit of a tree planted in fruitful soil, and carefully nurtured 
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for more than thirty years. Englishmen, who are so un- 
methodical in their likes and dislikes, have difficulty in rightly 
appreciating the profound and purposeful enmity in which 
the present generation of Germans has been educated. The 
artificer of modern Germany was a Prussian, and the Prussian 
ideals are not the English,—we may perhaps say, with Freiherr 
Langwerth von Simmern, that they are not the Germanic ideals. 
Even before Bismarck’s day German Conservatives had been 
afraid of English Liberalism and its far-reaching influence; 
and when, after 1848, constitutional forms borrowed from 
England were “inorganically attached to the old German 
order of things,” disappointment inevitably ensued. English 
liberty went too far for Continental Conservatives, not nearly 
far enough for Continental Radicals; and “already half way 
through the ‘fifties’ the nimbus of constitutionalism had faded.” 
In the Schleswig-Holstein struggle English sympathies were 
with Denmark ; in the Austro-Prussian War with Austria; 
in the Franco-Prussian War they were divided, but the 
Germans detected more benevolence in Russia’s neutrality 
than in that of England. “Taking all together, it is plain that 
the course adopted by Bismarck which led to the founding of 
the German Empire was pursued independently of England, 
and was in some measure contrary to her views.” But much 
more effective than this belief was the circumstance “ that 
German unity, in Bismarck’s opinion, required the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the Government and an over- 
whelming weight of militarism,’—two lines of policy “as 
un-English as possible.” Then came Germany’s industrial 
development and her colonial ambitions, and in both England 
was recognised as the rival. Germany's “once exaggerated 
national diffidence was exchanged for its opposite extreme,” 
and when Bismarck’s organs announced that England’s day 
was over they were readily believed. England took Austria’s 
former place in the Press, and the process of belittling her 
was steadily and adroitly carried on. Nothing gives Germans 
more artless pleasure than to be told that England’s com- 
merce is fast decaying, her Colonies ready to abandon her, and 
her Navy rotten through and through, a colossal sham; and this 
satisfaction is constantly afforded them. At the same time, 
evidences of her sinister and not unsuccessful activity are 
visible at once in every quarter of the globe. “ When an English 
agitator took part in the Hamburg strike, that was at once an 
English intrigue, the British Government might almost be 
seen moving in the background.” Did the Americans resent 
the attitude of a, German warship at Manila? It “ would have 
passed unnoticed had not English telegrams drawn attention 
to it inorder to create bad feeling between Germany and the 
United States.” Since the Jameson Raid and the newspaper 
quarrel over the Emperor's telegram, “all parties in Germany 
have united in dislike of England. The victory of the 
Bismarck faction was complete, and when Bismarck died part 
of the legacy he left behind was a hatred of England.” Los 
von England! is only an echo of the older watchword, Keine 
Englinderet ! 


To see this state of things altered is the writer’s dearest 
hope. In his view, Russia is Germany's enemy, and the 
future lies, not on the water, but in the Balkan Peninsula, 
where sooner or later the encroaching Slav tide must be 
turned back, and the long quarrel between the Slav and the 
Germanic idea must be finally fought out. Germany’s 
foreign policy has driven Austria into the arms of Russia, 
and England to the side of France, and before she can fulfil 
her true mission she must undo the past and recover her own 
natural allies; but he does not disguise from himself or from 
us that if a reconciliation is to be effected we must do most of 
the work. He asks of us no sudden revulsion of feeling; but 
he reminds us that blood is thicker than water ; he declares 
that the friendship of the Latin nations cannot possibly com- 
pensate England for losing her place in the Germanic house- 
hold; and he urges us to learn to know our kinsmen better, 
and to be more mindful of all that we have in common with 
them. ‘There are,’ he adds, “many Germans in whom a 
latent, or half-latent, feeling for England still exists. Anti- 
pathy to Russia lies deep at the heart of the old Empire; the 
consciousness of our Mission to the Hast is inherent in us all. 
The hour of our awakening may yet arrive.” The kind and 
faithful friend who has pleaded our cause so valiantly in these 
volumes must forgive us for saving that we sef no sign of it 
at present, 








NOVELS. 


THE QUEEN’S QUAIR.* 

Mr. Hew ett has kept a long silence, and has broken it with 
a story which, whether we like it or not, we must acknowledge 
to be the result of diligent study and conscientious workman- 
ship. Greatly daring, he has chosen for his subject the 
tragedy-Queen of modern history, and he deals especially with 
those years which are the most hotly debated in that debatable 
life. The title, in addition to its historical aptness, is truly 
descriptive. The Queen is the dominant figure, and it is her 
inner history that Mr. Hewlett has written, and through her 
eyes that he looks on the wild confusion of sixteenth-century 
Scotland. An historical novel is something more than a 
novel,—at any rate, when nearly all the characters are real 
personages and the historical sequence of events is closely 
adhered to. We have aright to judge it to some extent by 
the historical standard, for when a piece of history is familiar 
to the reader, the novelist who would use it must be faithful not 
only to the standards of bis art, but to certain historical concep- 
tions which the reader presupposes. He cannot, for example, 
introduce too freakish a view of a familiar episode, unless he 
does it in character. Mr. Hewlett has adopted the most 
recent theory of the events he describes, and he gives us a 
picture of the Scottish Court which is certainly not a correct 
one; but he saves himself from criticism by doing it all in 
character. His picture is precisely what some one with 
Mary’s upbringing might have framed,—such a one as his 
own Des-Essars. Murray, for instance, seems to us wholly 
misjudged on any possible interpretation. The suppleness of 
Lethington is overdone, and the timidity which Mr. Hewlett 
credits him with isa libel on a singularly far-seeing and resolute 
character. His Knox is not only a false Knox, he is not 
even a possible Knox, being simply a reputable and ambitious 
French ecclesiastic gifted with a Scotch accent. Least of 
all is the atmosphere of the tale a true one. But it is what 
Scotland and the Scottish Court may well have appeared to 
a French observer, and this uniform point of view gives the 
book a consistency of tone which no fidelity to objective truth 
could have achieved. 

Mr. Hewlett shows a true instinct in making the tragedy of 
Mary’s life culminate in the surrender te the Lords at Carbery 
Hill. Her later years and her death were the mere conse- 
quents of a disaster which was already accomplished. His 
portrait of the Queen is a most elaborate study in psychology, 
patiently developed by numberless little incidents and 
speeches; but he has avoided the fault of over-subtlety, and 
Mary stands out in his pages as a living woman, the feminine 
counterpart of the Stuart Kings, with their charm, courage, 
strong passions, subtlety, and lack of all ordinary morals. A 
possible saint, a certain sinner, she could never be commons 
place, and in the difficult circumstances into which she was 
thrown only mediocrity could have saved her. Her impulsive 
Southern temperament recoiled from the grey monotony of 
Scottish life. She wished all men to love her, and when she 
found a people little amenable to her charms, she set herself 
to make a circle of personal adherents. It is the fate of such 
a nature to live in a fantastic world, and to open its eyes to 
the truth too late. She made a fairy prince of Darnley, and 
when she found him very common clay, turned upon him with 
the fiercest loathing. She fancied Bothwell her devoted 
lover, and when she had outraged all decency for his sake, 
found that he was in love with his wife and sought only 
the power she could give him. That is the tragedy of 
Carbery, and the culminating point of Mr. Hewlett’s narrative. 
The numerous gaps in our knowledge of such events as the 
murder of Rizzio and the death of Darnley are filled in with 
great adroitness. There is no clumsy machinery on Mr-. 
Hewlett’s stage, and it is a triumph of his art that he has 
managed to make the infatuation for Bothwell and episodes 
like the visit of the Queen to Hermitage seem credible and 
natural, given the natures of the protagonists. Bothwell is, 
perhaps, his most successful figure,—the gross, violent, sensual 
man, of high physical courage, and not without a certain 
rough affection, but as incapable of understanding the more 
delicate laws of honour as he was of obeying a moral code. 
A less skilful artist would have made him an ordinary brute, 





* The Queen’s Quair; or, The Six Years’ Tragedy. By Maurice Hewlett. 
London: Macmillan and Co, [6s,] . 
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and thereby left a hiatus in our conception of the Queen, 
The grim circle of Lords is almost equally good, their harsh 
common-sense and material ambitions contrasting finely with 
the diseased quixotry of Mary. The maids-of-honour are ad- 
mirably drawn, especially Mary Livingstone ; and Lady Both- 
well is a remarkable portrait of the dark, passionless, patient 
woman, the antithesis and rival of the Queen Mary’s visit to 
her at Crichton is perhaps the most powerful of the many 
powerful scenes which Mr. Hewlett gives us, for it is a book 
rather of brilliant episodes than of a sustained level of drama. 
So also with the character-drawing: most of the characters, 
with the exception of the Queen, are revealed to us in a vivid 
flashlight rather than by a slow illumination. Take this of 
Knox :— 

“She presently turned her head and looked cheerfully at him, 
her first sight of a redoubtable critic...... In a long head of 
great bones and little flesh those far-set, far-seeing, large consider- 
ing eyes shone like lamps in the daylight—full of power at com- 
mand, kept in control, content to wait. They told her nothing, 
yet she saw that they hadastore behind. No doubt but the flame 
was there. If the day made it mild, in the dark it would 
beacon men. She saw that he had a strong nose, like a raven’s 
beak, a fleshy mouth, the beard of a prophet, the shoulders and 
height of a mountaineer. In one large hand he held his black 
bonnet, the other was across his breast, hidden in the folds of 
his cloak. There was no man present of his height, save 
Lethington, and he looked a weed. There was no man (within 
her knowledge) of his patience, save the Lord James; and she 
knew him at heart a coward. Peering through her narrowed eyes 
for those few seconds, she had the fancy that this Knox was like 
a rugged granite cross, full of runes, wounded, weather-fretted, 
twisted awry. Yet her former thoughts persisted: he is very 
tall, he looks kind, he loves a jest—and oh! the deep wise eyes 
he hath!” 

The only faults we have to find with Mr. Hewlett concern 
his style, and his treatment in the later chapters of the love- 
sickness of the Queen. He is still prone to false archaisms, 
strained metaphors, and the painful search for the inapposite 
and startling word. It is a pity that a writer with so true a 
feeling for romance, and on occasion so delicate a sense of 
atmosphere, should bow the knee so often to the garish and 
rococo. This hot and heady euphuism is a grave blemish 
on work which is otherwise of remarkable quality. Nor is the 
author free from serious faults of taste. The later ch&pters 
are a study in disease, and such a subject can only be made 
acceptable by an austere and restrained treatment. Mr. Hew- 
lett is too apt to gloat over the pathology of love. On the 
analogy of the “ Pilgrim’s Scrip” in Richard Feverel, he quotes 
much from a diary of the Queen’s page, Des-Essars; and this 
artifice, which in itself is commendable, becomes a weariness 
because of the false key in which the quotations are pitched. 
A little more austerity of style and purity of taste would 
have greatly increased the artistic value of Mr. Hewlett’s 


work. 





A Lost Eden. By M.E. Braddon. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 
—Miss Braddon has boldly written a story of about fifty years 
ago. This isa date which is usually left as a sort of backwater 
in the annals of fiction, for it is supposed to be far enough away 
to be old-fashioned, and not far enough to be picturesque. It 
must, however, be confessed that if Miss Braddon did not now 
and then remind her readers that the action is not of to-day, the 
story might very well be supposed to have happened in far more 
recent times. There are, of course, details which betray the date, 
but in the main the fact is not of great importance. The story, 
which is rather of the “ domestic” order, is quite readable, and 
occasionally its readers will find it exciting. 

Daughters of Nijo. By Onoto Watanna. (Macmillan and Oo. 
63.)—Whether this Japanese story is or is not true to life the 
present writer has no means of judging. It is, however, full of 
wistful charm,—though the charm is so elusive that it is im- 
possible to say in what it lies. Sado-ko, the heroine, is a delight- 
ful creation; and no one will be inclined to quarrel with the 
difficulty he may find in believing the details of the story. _ Why, 
as everything ends happily and well, the book should leave an 
impression of gentle melancholy, it is difficult to say. The 
romantic side of Japan seems to Western eyes always to be “as 
sad as night,” though one cannot tell in what the sadness con- 
sists. The reader will be sorry to close the book, and for some 
time afterwards will be haunted in fancy by the musical Japanese 
farewell, “Sayonara.” 


The Antipodeans. By Mayne Lindsay. (Edward Arnold. 6s.) 
—In his new novel, The Antipodeans, Mr. Mayne Lindsay gives 
a solution of the problem as to whether heredity or environment 





is the stronger factor in determining character. His hero, 
Gilbert Amyatt, is brought up in Australia by his parents in 
order that he may escape the curse of mental degeneracy 
developed in the old house which is the home of his family, 
Until he is grown up and married, Gilbert never sets foot in 
England; but yet the instincts of his ancestors assert themselves 
when he gets to “ Bole,” as the house is called, and a rude shock 
is needed before he can understand how much more important is 
the proper care of the life of the individual than that of an 
ancient family. The picture of “Bole” itself, and of its half 
mad master and wholly mad mistress, is drawn in sharp contrast 
to the open-air Australian scenes at the outset of the book, and 
Mr. Mayne Lindsay may be congratulated on getting so mysterious 
an “atmosphere” into the English part of the story. The book 
1s well written, and is certainly above the average of novels in 
interest. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BUCKLE’S “HISTORY OF CIVILISATION.” 

Introduction to the History of Civilisation in England. By 
Henry Thomas Buckle. New and Revised Edition, with Anno- 
tations and an Introduction by John M. Robertson. (George 
Routledge and Sons. 5s.)—Buckle’s famous work was first pub- 
lished between 1857-61 in two volumes. The work is here repro- 
duced in its entirety with all its notes and many fresh annotations. 
It was a remarkable effort, and will always be a memorial of the 
vast accumulation of learning that Buckle possessed; and it is 
therefore well worthy of a new and annotated edition. Whether 
it was wise to put the price as low as it is, and thus necessitate 
the use of excessively small print in order to bring the work 
within the compass of one volume, may be doubted. However, 
as a work of reference it will be useful enough in this compact 
form. The fact that new and valuable footnotes have been 
added by Mr. Robertson will enhance the worth of the volume. 
Its chief value for the present generation is the collection of 
facts and the references to authorities. The work does not 
belong to the age of scientific history, and its author did not 
possess the peculiar genius or the immortal style of Gibbon. 
To what extent the work is now read it is difficult to ascertain ; 
but it is certainly one which historical students must possess, for 
it reflects the intellectual attitude towards history that obtained 
in the mid-nineteenth century, when historical writers were still 
largely under the influence of Hallam. It is to the school of 
Hume and Hallam that Buckle belonged, and his work will 
eventually be ranked with theirs, coequal in popular neglect if 
not altogether in scholarly esteem. 











SOPHISMS OF FREE-TRADE. 

Sophisms of Free Trade and Popular Political Economy Examined. 
By Sir John Barnard Byles. A New Edition. With Introduction 
and Notes by W.S. Lilly, LL.M., and Ch. Stanton Devas, M.A. 
(John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—Byles’s editors claim for him the rank 
of one of the precursors of the historical school which had its 
rise in Germany. His works strike us as a series of disjointed 
notes of a clever, caustic, but ill-informed writer on the economic 
development of the day, a development with which he had no 
sympathy, but which he criticised in a spirit and with a temper 
very far removed from that of an historian or a philosopher. 
His criticisms—sometimes acute, always carping—are unsup- 
ported by facts, and devoid of any connecting thread of argu- 
ment which enables a reader to study him with profit. The 
editors have done their best to turn the work to present con- 
troversial uses, but their unrestrained eulogy of Byles’s sallies 
will hardly raise them to serious scientific rank. Take the 
following as a specimen of his “pregnant and prophetic” utter- 
ances about Free-trade:—“«At this moment the anxious and 
vigilant attention of the theoretical and practical men is invited 
to vast experiments now in progress. It were to be wished that 
some other community, and not the noble British Empire, had 
been selected as the corpus vile of experiment. We shall suffer 
much, and what is worse, the innocent will be the sufferers} 
We shall probably lose a large portion of our possessions.” 








Municipal Public Works: their Inception, Construction, and 
Management. By S.Whinnery. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This 
volume is primarily intended as a handbook for the inexperienced 
city official and for the urban citizen; and, written as it is from 
the practical point of view by a civil engineer, it should be of 
special value not only to American citizens but to English people. 
Incidentally, questions of principle, such as the propriety of 
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municipal ownership, are discussed, apparently with the same 
moderation and caution as that displayed in Major Darwin’s 
work recently noticed in these columns. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 








Delphi. By G. K. Allen Bell. (Blackwell, Oxford. 1s. net.)— 
Prize poems are commonly spoken of with something like a 
sneer ; and it is true that they do not always herald the advent of 
a great poet. But then the world does not produce a couple of 
first, or even second, class poets every year; and when we scan 
the lists (we speak of the Oxford and Cambridge verse prizes 
only) we find a fair proportion of names that have afterwards 
become famous. We do not prophesy about Mr. Bell. His poem 
has technical defects, and as a whole it has the fault of wanting 
the constructive element. It is an eloquent lamentation over 
the “creed outworn” of paganism; could he not have told us of 
a present which has in some way come out of the dead past ? 
But it has great merits, and not a little promise. Here is a fine 
passage, communia, it may be said, yet proprie dicta :— 


“ The lord of light and lyre long since is dead. 
Thou, last of all his line, where art thou fled 
Of all his priests and prophets? art thou far 
In some dim region where no mortals are ? 
Or a sown star within the fields divine 
And pastures blue of heaven dost thou shine ? 
But haply, toilless now, thy footsteps range 
The Blessed Isles where comes not any change 
But Summer dreams unbroken: and there blow 
Lilies more light and white than froth of snow 
Or foam of surging seas when tempests swell. 
The level lawns are lapped in asphodel, 
There drives no blinding sleet, nor slanted hail ° 
Strikes ; but the winds are dead and laid the gale. 
There holy poets sweep the sounding lyre, 
Songs on their lips and in their eyes a fire.” 


Yearbooks of King Edward III.: Year XVIII. Edited and 
Translated by Luke Owen Pike. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, and 
others. 10s.)—Mr. Pike furnishes a learned introduction in 
which he describes various sets of legal records. It will be 
discreet not to attempt any analysis or epitome of his remarks. 
We may quote, however, a notable statement to which he would 
wish, we are sure, that as wide a circulation as possible should be 
given, that in 1667 King Charles IT. declared in a warrant addressed 
to Sir Orlando Bridgman, C.J.C.P., that the Plea Rolls of his 
Court “for want of Calendars unto them are utterly useless to 
our good subjects,” and that now in 1904 the said Rolls remain 
without calendars. A little further on his subject gives him 
occasion to sketch the rise of an eminent lawyer of King 
Edward III.’s reign, Robert Paruynge, otherwise Peruinke, other- 
wise Periwinkle, a name of the “ Plantagenet” order. Paruynge 
in 1325 was so poor that he was glad, for an annuity of £1 6s. 8d. 
and a robe (suitable for a squire), to be standing counsel, so 
to speak, to one John de Haverynton. The same year he 
became Knight of the Shire for Cumberland. In 13829 he 
was a Serjeant-at-Law. He was then making money, for 
he was buying land. Then he became King’s Serjeant, 
and went on buying lands, manors, and advowsons. Before 
1840 the King had granted him £66 13s. 4d. per annum for 
life. In that year he became a Justice of the Common Pleas 
and Treasurer—there was a regular upset of officials and Judges, 
who were accused of “selling the laws as if they had been oxen 
and cows ”—and in the next Chancellor. The next year the King 
gave him the “lawn of Braithwaite and the covert of Middles- 
cleugh” in Inglewood Forest,—for he was sportsman as well as 
lawyer. In 1343 he died. His widow sued the grantor of the 
annuity for arrears. Whether she recovered them or not we do 
not know; but as the grantee could not have performed his part 
of the covenant after he was raised to the Bench, it seems to a 
non-legal mind as if the claim was not equitable. The cases 
recorded number a hundred and one. Ecclesiastical persons or 
corporations figure frequently in them. 


The Tudor Dynasty, 1485-1603. By Arthur Hassall, M.A. 
(Rivingtons. 2s.)—This is the first to appear, though the fifth in 
order of subject, of a series of “'Text-Books of English History.” 
Mr. Hassall has acquired the art of keeping due proportion where 
much has to be said and there is little space to say itin. This 
done, given a certain vigour and lucidity of style—and here also 
Mr. Hassall is well equipped—we are pretty sure to have a useful 
book. This The Tudor Dynasty will certainly be, though the 
reader must not take all the writer’s statements without question. 
Surely it is not correct to say that the chantry priests “had 
directed elementary and secondary education.” They were probably 














the least satisfactory class among the clergy. Sir Thomas More 
appears tohave thought meanly ofthem. We cannot agree, again, 
with the statement that the English nation was generally content 
with the doctrinal settlement of the later years of Henry VIII. 
This was practically the Law of the Six Articles, since Anne Askew 
suffered under it not more than seven months before Henry’s death, 
As for the King, his theoretical adherence to the old opinions 
meant nothing; practically, he was without religion, and he did 
not scruple to adapt his declarations to the exigencies of foreign 
policy. 


Mlustrated Catalogue of Historical Portraits. (The Clarendon 
Press. 6s. net.)—We are glad to see this descriptive memorial 
of an exhibition which excited, and that most deservedly, much 
interest. The University of Oxford, the Colleges, and some 
private individuals (Sir G. Dashwood, Viscount Dillon, and 
Miss Gordon) lent portraits (of persons who died before 1625, 
Charles I. being an exception). The selection was made by an 
eminently capable Committee, and Mr. Lionel Cust has con- 
tributed an informing preface. The portraits number a hundred 
and thirty-seven, and thirty-three of these have been reproduced. 
Among the most interesting are Margaret Tewksbury (last 
Abbess but one of Godstow ; she resigned at the age of a hundred 
and six) and Archbishop Warham (after Holbein). We observe 
with pleasure that other exhibitions of the same kind are to 
follow. 


We are glad to see a new edition of The Story of Westminster 
Abbey, by Violet Brooke-Hunt (Nisbet and Co.) The author 
has been peculiarly successful in bringing out the human interest 
which belongs to the famous people whose names and lives 
are associated with the great Abbey. (Why not an index? It 
is no great hardship to have to read through so pleasant a 
book, but still an index would be useful.) Miss Brooke-Hunt 
begins with the legend of Edric, the fisherman to whom St. Peter 
appeared as he plied his craft near Thorney Island, and takes us 
down to Tennyson, finishing her volume with a record of worthies 
who did not, indeed, “attain unto the first,’ but well deserved 
this memorial, with some pathetic little notices of quite obscure 
people who somehow found a place in this Campo Santo. 

Blundell’s Worthies. By M. L. Banks. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.)—This is an interesting volume, for, indeed, it has much 
to attract others besides those who are connected with the Blundell 
School at Tiverton. There are twenty-five “ worthies ”—possibly 
the word is applied in a technical application to some of them— 
here commemorated, the editor contributing eleven of the notices. 
The most famous names are Sir John Popham, Samuel Wesley, 
Abraham Hayward, R. D. Blackmore, and Frederick Temple. We 
may add Bamfylde Moore Carew, who was “ King of the Gipsies,” 
though not a gipsy. He was Hibernis Hibernior, and deserved 
his elevation. 


The Annual Register, 1903. (Longmans and Co. 18s.)—There 
is nothing new to be said about the Annual Register, because, 
though the reason may have a somewhat paradoxical appearance, 
there is so much that is new in its contents. To review what we 
read here about politics, home and foreign, about books, about 
men, would be to go over all the questions that were discussed 
during last year. We can but say what we have said more 
than once before, that this summary of the year’s history, 
political, social, and literary, is very well done; that there is a 
good sense of proportion in it; that the general result is 
eminently satisfying. We note that the editor has thought it 
well to enter his caveat against accepting all the opinions on the 
South African labour question expressed by the author of the 
article, Mr. Whates. 


London at School. By Hugh B. Philpott. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
6s.)—Mr. Philpott tells under this title the “ Story of the [London } 
School Board” for the thirty-four years of its existence. He has 
a good right to do so, for he began his own education in a Board- 
school. It is to a teacher under the Board that he makes a 
grateful dedication of his book, and one of the most interesting 
chapters in it is that in which he describes the methods followed 
in infants’ schools. The interest, indeed, of the book is as great 
as it is varied. The chapters on “The Religious Instruction 
Question” and “The Educational Ladder” will at once attract 
attention, but we cannot say that the first is wholly satisfactory. 
It is unseemly in Mr. Philpott to speak of “ Unitarian ” 
and “heretical infants.” The second of the two chapters 
mentioned is much more to our mind. The “Ladder” does 
much good, but it might do more. Mr. Philpott points out 
its advantages and its defects. One or two matters certainly 
require amendment. The limitation of Oxford and Cambridge 
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scholarships to candidates under nineteen puts a serious weight 
on any one who has to start from the primary school. He cannot get 
his foot on the second rung before the boy from the preparatory 
school has mounted two or three higher. All the system of 
educational prizes and endowments as at present organised needs 
revision. A wealthy parent sends his boy to a preparatory school, 
and pays £150 a year for some four years for him in order that 
he may get the rest of the thirteen years (nine to twenty-two) at 
a very cheap rate. A list of the Collegers of Eton, with the 
returns of their parents for Income-tax, would be a highly 
interesting document if it could be given. 


The Women’s Co-operative Guild. By Margaret Llewelyn 
Davies. (P. 8S. King and Son. 1s.)—This Guild is described 
as an “organisation of the women connected with Industrial 
Co-operative Societies.” These societies, which are not as well 
known as they might be, exist in most towns,—they number one 
thousand four hundred and eighty-one in the United Kingdom, 
and have a membership of nearly two millions, The investment 
of £1 (for which interest is paid) entitles the member to purchase 
goods as cheap and as good as they can be purchased anywhere, 
with a further right to a dividend on profits. The writer of this 
notice receives 5 per cent. on his capital and 2s. 8d. in the pound 
on his purchases. Miss Llewelyn Davies gives a number of 
interesting particulars and experiences, and we commend her 
little book to our readers. 


Commercial Travelling. By Algernon Warren. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—There is much in this volume which may be 
praised without reserve. Chap. 19, for instance, contains 
much useful information, gathered from Blue-books and the like, 
about the conditions under which the traveller’s occupation is 
pursued abroad. Licenses vary strangely in amount. In some 
provinces of the Argentine Republic nearly £150 is demanded. 
But then a great deal of business is to be done there. Then» 
again, there is some excellent advice about the demeanour which 
the traveller is to maintain. Resent any imputation on your 
firm ; be as patient as you can at any personal reflection. The 
difference between travelling as it is carried on at present and as 
it was in the past is made the subject of some useful descriptions. 
And there is a defence of the occupation and of those that follow it 
from popular misconceptions and misrepresentations. The com- 
mercial traveller has, Mr. Warren contends, been unfairly treated 
in literature. It may be so; but then every profession has the 
same complaint to make. Clergymen, lawyers, doctors, agents of 
all kinds, commonly appear in fiction in an unfavourable light. 
This is not malice on the part of the writer; it is a literary 
necessity. The story has to be spiced, and the spicing is much 
more tasty when acid is used, not sweet. And it can hardly be 
denied that the commercial traveller does lay himself open to 
some ridicule. The regular dinner of the Commercial Room, as 
described by Mr. Warren, isa burdensome formality. Any outsider 
who perchance has taken part in one will at once acknowledge 
this. 


A Norwegian Ramble. By One of the Ramblers. (@. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—The “ Doctor” and the “ Rambler” 
hailed from the States, and the Rambler was, further, a practiser 
of the arts of photographing and angling. They started their 
ramble at Christiania; were pleased with what they saw, content 
with the manner in which they saw it, and with what they had 
to pay for their pleasure. He complains, indeed, of the boorish- 
ness of English sportsmen,—at least of some of them, for he 
makes exceptions. It is quite true that the angler is a jealous 
creature, and when he has rented a Norwegian salmon river at an 
up-to-date price this natural quality is likely to be exaggerated. 
But this is no novelty; indeed, a story of Norwegian—might we 
not say of any ?—travel is not likely to be withoutit. We observe 
one thing which we do not remember to have seen noticed before, 
that the brevity of the summer in these high latitudes causes a 
simultaneous ripening of many fruits which elsewhere have very 
dissimilar seasons. 


The Magistrate’s Pocket Manual. By J. F. Crump and B. E. 
Crump. (Sweet and Maxwell. 3s. 6d. net.)—The authors 
modestly claira the merit of putting the information that a 
Magistrate is likely to want on the spot in a convenient and 
easily accessibie form. He will know where to find it, and even 
will save his dignity by not having too obviously to search for 
what he wants. 





We are pled ed to have the opportunity of noticing the first 
half-yearly sei of School (John Murray). We welcomed 
its first appgarance last January, and gladly recognise the 
thoroughness am which it has justified its existence-——Two 


| 
| 





other half-yearly volumes, too well known to need description or 
praise, are the Century Magazine, November-April (Macmillan and 
Co., 10s. 6d.) ; and Cassell’s Magazine, December-May (Cassell and 
Co., 5s.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—@——_ 

Adams (M. B.), Modern Cottage Architecture, 4to ............ (Batsford) net 10/6 
Agresti (O. R.), Giovanni Costa: his Life, Work, and Times (Richards) net 21/0 
Amherst Pers = Sketch of Egyptian History, 8vo .........(Methuen) net 10/6 
Benson (E. F.), The Challoners: a Novel, cr 8V0 . ....sssecseeees (Heinemann) 6/0 
Butler = . J.), Sermons for Working Men, UG ceckccvnnions (Mowbray) net 2/6 
Copper Handbook (The), Vol. IV., 8vo ...(Gay & Bird) net 22/6 
Dawson (C.), Practical silliards, vo ES ..(Simpkin) net 12/6 
Early Days at Uppingham under Edward ‘Thring, by ‘an Old Boy, cr 8vo 









(Macmillan) net 3/6 
Elliot (W. S.), The Lost Lemuria, 8vo............ Sanmamordanies Pub. Co.) net 26 
Farjeou (B. L.), The Amblers: a Novel, cr 8vo.. .(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Fitzhamon (L.), The Rival Millionaires, er 8vo. nae (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
ryers (A.), A Guide to the Stage, Cr 8V0............scrsseseessesseees (Everett) net 26 
a a (E. G.), Dukes and Poets in Ferrara, 8vo...............(Constable) net 18/0 
Goodwin (M. W.), Sir Christopher: a Romance, cr 8v0...... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Grimble (A.), Salmon and Trout Rivers of ; ee and Wales, 2 vols, 
4to aoe .(K. Paul) net 63/0 
Gronau (a. ); “Titian, TIAA RS aa icled SR ‘"|@Duckworth) net 7/6 
Hammock (W. G.), ‘Leytonstone and its History, 8vo (Batten & Davies) net 3/0 
Hancock (T.), The Pulpit and the Press, aud other Sermons (S. C. Brown) 6/0 
Higgins (A. P.), The Hague Conference and other International Con- 
III 6.0 cin cs sconescobsnssvavdcnayseaonsssecantéussateasseseced raw & Sons) net 3 
Johnson (A. T. M.), Electric Flashes, cr 8vo . ..(Everett) net 2 
Johnston (G. Harvey), Scottish Heraldry Made “Easy, “er 8v0 i 
(W. & A. K. Johnston) net 5 
Joubert (C.), Russia as it Really Is, 8vo.. (Nash) 7; 
Kermode (P. M. C.), Traces of the Norse Mythology’ in the Isle of Man, 8vo 
Bemrose) 2 
Knight (B.), The Captain’s Story, cr 8vo... ose (R.T.S.) 2 
Lawrence (T. J.), War and Neutrality in the Far ‘East. Latinos "(Macmiilan) net 3; 
Life and Adventures of Rupert Calderford (The), by mene ..(W. Scott) 6/ 
Meyer (F. B.), In the Beginning God ! cr 8V0 ..........cceeeeeeees S.C. Brown) 3/ 
Modern sae (A), 1903-4, Edited by J. A. Spender, cr vo (Methuon) net 3/ 
Morison (M. C.), A Lonely Summer in Kashmir, 8vo...... (Duckworth) net 7 
Northnagel (H.), Diseases of the Intestines and Peritoneum (Saunders) net 21/ 
Pratt (8. C.), aaake lick to Paris, 1870, cr 8vo.. ..(Sonnenschein) net 5, 


oa wd of the Parish of Askham, in the County “of Westmoreland, from 
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1566 to 1812, 8vo.. a ...(Bemrose) net 21 
Richards R. ). Chureh and Priory of St. Ma ary U ..(Bemrose) net 3 
Roberts (C. G. D.), Earth’s Enigmas, cr 8vo .... Duckworth) net 5, 
Sabatini (R. » The Tavern Knight: a Novel, cr 8V0 ........s0000002-- (Richards) 6/ 
St. Aubyn (F.), The Indian Gem: a Novel, cr 8vo .. Digby & Long) 6/ 
Schofield (A.), The New Freehand Drawing, 4to (Simpkin) net 3 
Sergeant (A.), Accused and Accuser, Cr 8VO ........sscccsccsesceseseees (Methuen) 6, 
Sheehan (P. A.), Lost Angel of a Ruined Paradise, cr 8vo.......(Iiongmans) 3/ 
Trares (G. J.), O’er Southern Seas, Cr 8V0........ccccsescccccssecccseccecees (Drane) 6 
Treasury Of Wisdom (A), CY BVO ......csccccsececeeesees ...(S.S.U.) net 2/ 
Truscott (L. P.), Motherhood : a Novel, cr 8V0.......cccssscssseesseceees (Unwin) 6 
Tynan (K.), Judy’s Lovers: a Novel, cr 8V0.........ssecsseeseseeee(Fe Ve White) 6/ 
Waineman Fe The Songs of the Forest, cr 8V0 .......ccccccceeseseee (Methuen) 6; 
Weale (B. L. P.), Manchu and Muscovite, SD scvassisececntees (Macmillan) net 10, 
Wright (A. E ), A Short History of Anti-Typhoid Inoculation, 8vo 

(Constable) net 3/ 








LIBERTY SUMMER SALE 


MONDAY NEXT. 
CATALOGUE 


OF 
REDUCTIONS 
POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO. (crirtistic Wares & Fabrics 
Oo S$ LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
£36 7s. Gd. per annum 


will, at Age 35, purchase a 

5 per cent. GOLD BOND POLICY, 
Whole Life Plan, for £1,000. 

Upon which Tue Mutvat Lire guarantees to pay at death of the insured, 

5 PER CENT. INTEREST FOR 20 YEARS, 

or £50 per annum; and £1,000 at end of 20 years; 

or, the £1,000 Bond may be surrendered for £1,305. 


Valuable Options available to the Insured if he survives 20 years, 


REGENT ST., 
LONDON. 











For Particulars apply to— 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. R. A. McCURDY, President. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, 1 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
GLOVES. 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
GLOVES. 3s. 11d., post-free. 





buttons, 
oy, A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
is. 11d., post-free. 


(Sample pair, 





finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore STREET, W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO0., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





EstapiisHep 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD RUIHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, Johu Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon, Heury Berkeley Portman, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Eaq, Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C,V.O., | SirCharles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 
C.S.1, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. —se 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 











EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 


(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, £c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,600,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








‘SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVEs, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


BROWNING’S 
“AXPEB” (Regd.) SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES 


Are COOL, COMFORTABLE, and PRESERVING to the Eyes. 
They are made with the best Axis Cut-Pebble Lenses. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1n@, F.B.A.S., F.B.MS. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Nott New ADDRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


Consultations free. 








ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 
Whitens the Teeth. 
Prevents Decay. 
Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harton 
GARDEN, LoNnDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 








HAMPTONS 


Will (on Monday next and until July 16th only) Sell at 


CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS 


All such of their CARPETS, FURNISHING FABRICS, HOUSE- 
HOLD LINENS, LACE CURTAINS, &c., as they have decided not to 
repeat, together with many Bargains in miscellaneous CHINA, GLASS, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, EASY CHAIRS, &ec., all marked in plain 

figures at such reduced prices as will ensure clearance, 


For full details of the extraordinary Bargains, see Illustrated Clearance 
Catalogue, M 81, sent free on application. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
GENERAL ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 


FIRE. 
ACCIDENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. 


BURGLARY. 
MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





























INSURANCE. Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD, 
INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE. LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,500,000. 
BY SPECIAL / DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT) an watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 


| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 

| NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application, 

| E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 

| Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 

| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C, 


TO THE KING. 





PRAT HAVF AWC. 





“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 








WHY? 
Because it is PURE. ‘A Pure Wine.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 


“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B, Grifiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 

Because it is GOOD. ‘“‘ Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP. ‘A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P., S, 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought a fow 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N. 

MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy: 

22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per dozen half-bottles, 
FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 

18s. per dozen bottles, 10s, 6d. per dozen half-bottles, 

Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 

London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application, 


MONTE 








q OR SALE. — Expensive Ornamental LATHE 
by Paterson, Edinburgh. Overhead and chucks complete, 
Accept £30, one-fifth cost. 





Ss. J. BISHOP, Bonchurch, I.W. 

4 OR SALE—A FINE OLD OIL PAINTING, in 
, splendid condition, by HOGARTH, representing a three-tigure subject. 
A genuine bargain. Can be seen at any time between the hours of 9 a.m. and 
5 p.m. at VERNON’S ADVERTISING OFFICES, 118-119 Newgate Street, 
London, E.C, 


BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED HOUSE in SURREY, 
‘E standing in one acre pretty grounds; 8 bed, 3 reception rooms; stabling 
for four, and four rooms over; 26 miles from London; electric light; ten 
guineas weekly July, August, September.—Apply, ‘‘ NIRVANA,” Dormans 
Park, East Grinstead. 


HNO BE LET, Picturesque and Historic COTTAGE on 
borders of Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire. Six rooms, garden, very 
from station—Apply SECRETARY, National 














low rent; a mile and a half 
Trust, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 


YO LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and Others. 


Quiet LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and_comfort- 
able. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Misses FRASER, Picket Post Hill, 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 


Pia = MAN’S WIDOW, with pleasant Residence in 
West of Scotland, WISHES ONE or TWO CHILDREN to BOARD 
with her one little girl aged six; would take entire charge of children of 
parents residing abroad; references exchanged.—Mrs. B., Ward Hill, near 
Farnham, Surrey. 


ICTORIA UNDERGRAD., Prizeman in Chemistry, 
holding 4 years’ Scholarship, now doing research; would TEACH 
CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS part of day in return for holiday—country or 
seaside ; enthusiastic teacher; plays cricket and tennis,—Write, ‘‘SIGMA,” 
79 Richmond Avenue, Headingley, Leeds, 
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IN EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOLS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


BOYS’ GRAMMAR. SCHOOL, ASTON. 


WANTI, in September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER, qualified to 


Salary, 4§40. No residence. 3. . 
Applicatfbns, with copies of not more than three recent Testimonials, must 
be sent to Fhe HEAD-MASTER, King Edward’s School, Aston, not later than 


July om 


teach the | iy form subjects, and to assist with the French teaching. 
t 


Forms 
SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham. 
Birming]g:m, June 27th, 1904. 


Application and further particulars can be obtained from the 





LYADER-WRITER WANTED for a first-class 
DAG.Y PAPER in INDIA. High literary attainments indispensable. 
Preferenceffiven to a University man.—State experience, salary required, and 
enclose sp: Jimens of work to Box 1,048, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, 
London, E®. 


UTO®@ with experience WANTED after the holidays 
for €: or TWO BOYS of twelve and another of seven. Country 





house, or all house available in village for a married man.—H. TORR, 
Swinderby, Lincoln. 


AREQTS and GUARDIANS.—Really Smart LAD 

¥. school can be PLACED in leading firm WHOLESALE TEA 
HE Trade; exceptional references required.—Letters only, 
re of Abbott’s, Eastcheap, London, E.C. 
ED, HOLIDAY TUTORSHIP. — Graduate, 
nd Class Classical Honours, 1903, educated Charterhouse and 
Trinity, Cafibridge, with teaching experience in a private school, desires Post 
of Tutor d@ing summer holidays. Would joinin games. Good testimonials 
and referenffs.—Apply to ARTHUR BENNION, Nursted House, Petersfield. 


PRIVATE TUTOR who is preparing three Boys for 
Publg School SEEKS a HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT for about 7 weeks, 
from the 4d of July. Good recommendation.—Box 29, The Spectator, 
1 Wellingt { Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLIBAYS.—YOUNG FOREIGNER, Prot., University 
Edujition, good swimmer and cyclist, WISHES to SPEND 
HOLIDAY in ENGLISH FAMILY on mutual terms. Could give Lessons 
in French, @erman, Higher Mathematics, &c.; English references.—Write to 
Monsieur F.gH., 41 Poste Restante, Li¢ge (Belgium). 


OR EALTH and HOLIDAY in the NORTH 
RIDI)G.— Large, comfortable HOUSE, in high open position, over- 
looking the" Vale of Pickering, near Lastingham Moors. Garden, tennis, 
croquet. |} rena scenery.—For terms apply MANAGERESS, The Hall, 
Appleton-lejMoors, Sinnington, R.S.O., Yorks. 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH. — An EXAMINATION will TAKE PLACE on 
JULY 19th,820th, 21st, and 22nd for FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, which 
exempt the. bolders from the payment of Tuition Fees. Names of candidates 
must be regibtered before July 12th. 


RIVA¥E GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Edyfation. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: “To 

follow right Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource, 9d ry eg: garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
‘ 
















































of Norwich.-‘\Address, “ L.,”” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 





LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLAS$ SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation nes London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. 
Good mode}n education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EAT RHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
\\A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
( A London School in the Country. 
Tpndon Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 





« 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Dai\hters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kijdly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'\rcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus in m PRINCIPAL. 


‘ 
ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFsRD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
Loudon, assis:ed by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress) and Miss E. C. Roper, 
B.A. London,\with a competent Staff of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.— 
Particulars fr4m Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 
AMPD#N HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8! H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS i,t 80BSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when requireé ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


————_—— 


Ss; ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, 2 RANDOLPH 

















CRESCENT, EDINBURGH.—Principal, Miss SOMERVILLE. Special 
advantages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Visits to Museums, Galleries, 
Concerts. Lessons in Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Gymnasium. Field for 
Sports, Gardens. Preparation for Examinations, including Higher Oxford 
Local and entrance to Women’s Colleges. 





for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


mg‘HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Principal—Miss BARTLETT 
(Formerly of Great Harrowden Hall, Northants). 
Prospectus on application. 








S?- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 8rd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and for the Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value 
£145 to £52 10s., will be COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 20th and 2st. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 

Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fze £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 


A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, and to give personal attention and advice in 
every case calling for special consideration. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Frz £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.) 


Uplands School offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and 
practical education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy 
and other professional men. 

The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquirers, 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 
consideration. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 


: 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
ADVENT TERM BEGINS September 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L, 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 














ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


i. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 





For girls from seven years of age. 


There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
Colonies. 

Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T. ELPHIN’'SS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Founded for the Daughters of the Clergy in 1844. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
This School will shortly be moved from Warrington to the buildings and 
large grounds known as the Darley Dale Hydro. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Warrington, or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The wen, Warrington. 


7 MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 

WOMEN TEACHERS OFFERSa FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING to LADIES who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or in Kindergartens.—For all particulars as to qualifications for entrance, 
terms, scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss 
ALICE WOODS, at the College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


| Page epee nin (BONN, MEADS).—A fully equipped 

PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, in beauti- 
ful residence, close to Sea and Downs. Education on Modern lines, and every 
facility for advancement in Music and Languages. Physicalculture. Field for 
games.— Principals, Miss HILLIARD and Miss BARTON. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
JV\ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
_4_ SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 























Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN, 


grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 
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T. MONICA’S, TADWORTH, 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea ‘on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to yma 4 in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University’ career. 

Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 

Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
kL) President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium) 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Ohjects—To train 2 ates 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencin ng, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with ag teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES re. Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLA PARE, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
switaming. Field for sports. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 

Girls. Number limited to about 25. Large house; 15 acres of land in 

ine and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign Teachers. 
Riding ; gymnasium.—For Prospectus apply to Miss S. CARR, 























T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and esos 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOT and Miss TARVER. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Tlustrated Prospectus on application. 


bgp ecrageee HOME for YOUNG CHILDREN 
J ina healthy district.—An experienced and fully certificated Kinder- 
garten Mistress undertakes the charge of children from four years of age, 
by the week, term, or year.—Prospectus, with full particulars, from Miss 
WALLACE, Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dorset. 














NIVERSITY OF DURE A M. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’ s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 

NIVERSITY OF DURBHA M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 

HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, for admis- 

sion Next Term, will be held on WEDNESDAY, JULY 13th, 1904, at 1.30 p.m. 
—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School open to all Classes, 

with Medical Foundation. The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be ELD on JULY 5th and 6th.—For 
Prospectus, &c., apply THE BURSAR. 


T MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR— 

Asmall First-Class Public School, specially adapted to Boys requiring 
individual attention. Many successes in Competitive Examinations for the 
Army and the age rgd Public Services. Moderate fees.—Head-Master, 
Rev. C. N. NAGEL, M 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.—THREE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £54 each and ONE of 

£39 will be offered for OPEN COMPETITION by EXAMINATION to be 

held at FISHMONGERS’ HALL, London, E.C., on JULY 20th and 2lst.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Holt. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. oF. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.— 
Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Kindergarten and Transition Closs for children under eight, Drilling, cricket. 























RoeraAt AGRIOULTUBAL 
CIRENCEST 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonista,&, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman 
Col. Sir RB. NIGEL F. es G.C.V.O., K.C. B ‘(Vice- Chairman). 
RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, ae 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIP. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October llth, 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
gouser. Inclose proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
armers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy,aud Workshops. NEXT 
SESSION BEGINS O¢ OCTOBER 3rd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, 


OUTH- EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 
of England Public School in accordance with the principles of the 
Reformation). — EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value my from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army side. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowsline at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; 27 Higher Certificates ; 24 entrances, “Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britannia R.N.C. Osborne ; 12 passes London Matriculation ; 
1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew’s ; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Estate of 160 acres. Exceptional health 
conditions. JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


AKHAM SCHOOL (Founded 1584), 


A small Public School with moderate fees. 

The following additions undertaken within the last year will be formally 
opened on Speech Day. Old School restored and fitted as a Reading Room and 
Museum. New Science buildings and Workshop. Large Gymnasium. 
Covered Fives Courts. 

For a Prospectus of the School containing particulars of the numerous 
Scholarships and Exhibitions tenable at the Universities, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army and Navy su bjects. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding- houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&c., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 

Governors: E. S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 
offered in the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


FOUR “SEXEY” SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 19th and 20th 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. O 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. 'l. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIN VATION, JULY l4th. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, STAFFS. 
A CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP open to Boys under 12 will be COMPETED 


for SEPTEMBER 22nd. 
Particulars from HEAD- MASTER, 


COLLEGE, 






































ILLASTON “SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


An UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. NEXT TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 15th. Admission Examination, July 5th.—For particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER,. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 12rn and 13ru, 
Six or more Scholarships will be awarded. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD- MASTER. 


IERREMONT COLLEGE 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 

and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, M.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, M.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London, Golf, 
&e, Particulars. on application, 


RIVATE TUITION. 


Messrs, RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 























Reference to Parents and Head-Masters 





Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate, 
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F.™8. ‘cCONWAY.’-SCHOOL SHIP. 
e MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.B. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


RESDEN.—HORST HAUS, Strehlener Strasse 78.— 

Miss EDITH GAMBLE RECEIVES the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

MEN desirous of continuing their Education abroad and of obtaining the best 

teaching in Art and Music. French and German Teachers, visiting Professors 
and Masters.—Terms and references on application. 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Lindengasse 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention pajd to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 


A. D-H 1M, BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles, HEISS. 


ODESBERG, near BONN, GERMANY.—First-Class 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Beautiful and healthy situation. 
Large garden, with tennis-court. Excellent tuition. Liberal table and home 
comforts. Best References (English and German).—Frau Dr. BROWN, Villa 
Flora, Godesberg (Rhine). 


ME. DOUVET OFFRE aux INSTITUTRICES 
ndant les vacances d’été un ‘‘ HOME” & des prix trés modérés,— 
Paris, 188bis Boulevard Péreire. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Fsench, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms. Two vacancies for October.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, 
Pare des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable bouse 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


Hyoers DE LIILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and oy the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


I RS. RICHMOND’S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 

STREET, W. Hours ten to four—For GOVERNESSES, House- 
keepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. In placing ladies Mrs. Richmond’s 
aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually suited and 
which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application. 


DVICEH as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistunce without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 















































ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED.— 
Noiice is hereby Given that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
will be HELD at the HEAD OFFICE of the Bank, No. 41 Lothbury, in the 
City of London, on WEDNESDAY, the 20th day of July next, at One o’clock 
precisely, for the following purposes :~ 

1. To receive the Directors’ Report, declaring a dividend, and the profit and 
loss account and balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June, 1904, and the 
Auditors’ Report thereon. 

2. To approve the election, as Directors, of Arthur Hill, Esquire, of Messrs, 
Speyer Brothers ; and Richard Frederick Cavendish, Esquire, M.P., who have 
been appointed by the Board in succession to William Astle, Esquire, and 
Richard James Ashton, Esquire, both deceased. 

3. To transact all such other business as can be transacted at Ordinary 
General Meetings of the Company. 

8th June, 1904, A. E. MANN, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed, to prepare for the 
dividend, on the Ist July next, and will be re-opened on the 5th July. 

Proprietors sagleteoed in the Books of the Company on the 30th June will 
be entitled to the dividend for the current half-year on the number of Shares 
then standing in their respective names, 


ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.—ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING on WEDNESDAY, July 6th, 4p.m., at ROYAL 
INSTITUTION, Albemarle Street. The DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 
K.G., will preside, Sir CHARLES WILSON, K.C.B., will describe the Exca. 
vations at Gezer with Lantern Slides, Tickets free.—Apply to SECRETARY, 
88 Conduit Street, W. 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, ‘Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminar 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

- — to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
ondon, E.C. 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH. 
Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 


be ERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &c., who desire to dispose or 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full vaiue for interesting examples, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 


Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


DR. LUNN’S TOURS AND CRUISES. 
10 10s); NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. Leaving 
Hull July 23rd to August 4th. 
#10 10s. KING’S CRUISE ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES. September 7th. 
Following the route taken by His Majesty after the Coronation, 
£5 5s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS, including a week’s hotel 
accommodation and 2nd class return ticket, 
Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON, 
Fares, £10 To £18, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 


Apply BOOTH 38.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 
































SOC A Tio WN. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








ae W.0-8 -S8 0-H -O © 4-8. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected, to 
meet the needs of each inquirer. The details required are: Age of pupil; 
locality preferred ; some idea of the fees to be paid. There is NO CHARGE 
for Prospectuses or advice. 

J. and J, PATON, Epucarionat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C, 

Interviews from 9 till 6. Telephone, 5,053 Central. 

Messrs. Paton have a Special List of very select Girls’ Schools in and around 
London and on the Continent, 





OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£5 each offered for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; 
Alaric at Rome, a Prize Poem Pamphlet, Rugby, 1840; £10 each offered 
for Wagstaff's Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; 
The Strange Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waver- 
ley, 1st ed. 3 vols,, boards, 1814; £10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 
1827 ; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 
2 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; Romola, 3 vols., 1868; £8 for Life of a 
Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; £5 for Poems by 
Two Brothers, bds., 1827; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813; £20 for Coi- 
lection British Field Sports, Orme, 1807 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £30 for 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848, All Ist eds. of Shelley, Keats, 
Jesse, Jackson Leos Meredith, Freer, Browning. Highest prices paid.— 
BAKER’S GREAT B OKSHOPS, 14 & 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, 1st Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, T. Hardy, Stevenson, and all eminent authors. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's 





Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; 30s. for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 each for Pickwick Papers, 20 parts, 1837; 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 1836, or 20 parts, 1839; £3 for Alice in onderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1:47, &c. Complete list, post free,— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 
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Before saying “No” to the offer made by 
“The Times” which is to be withdrawn 
on Monday, it may be well that the 
reader of this advertisement should see 
in plain type what his “No” means. It 
may mean one of seven things :— 


(1) “No; for 18s. a year is not worth saving.” 
Surely that is not what your * No” would mean? 


(2) “No; though men whose trade it is to look for 
news say that the complete news is only to be 
found in ‘The Times,’ I can keep myself well- 
informed without reading ‘The Times.’ Other 
newspapers are all mistaken when they say that 
‘“The Times” is the only complete and thorough 
news record,’ that you are ‘bound to read “ The 
Times” if you desire to keep abreast of the age,’ 
‘“The Times” is the most instructive news- 
paper in existence,’ that ‘the fact is we cannot 
do without “The Times,”’ that no one who 
wishes to know what is really going on in the 
world can afford to miss ‘The Times’ for a 
single day.” 

Surely that is not what your ‘‘ No” would mean ? 


(3) “No; I don’t think it is an extravagance to buy a 
penny newspaper in the morning and another 
penny newspaper every evening, but I think it 
would be an extravagance to pay 2d. a week 
more for ‘The Times.’ I have tried to think of 
some expense which I could curtail and so save 
that 2d. a week, but I cannot think of anything 
on which I now spend 2d. a week that I do not 
really want.” 


Surely that is not what your “ No” would mean ? 


(4) “No; I am a man of business ; I read only what I 
believe will be of use to me in my business. I 
know that ‘The Times’ begins next month 
the publication of a weekly Financial and Com- 
mercial Supplement with correspondents in all 
the great cities of the world. I know that apart 
from that ‘The Times’ each day devotes 38 per 
cent. of its space to news of especial interest to 
men of business; I know that the Bank of 
England finds ‘The Times’ of so much use that 
it has subscribed for copies for its various 
branches as well as for Threadneedle Street. 
Almost every other important bank has done the 
same. But my business is as extensive and as 
profitable as I wish it to be ; I do not want ‘ The 
Times’ to help me.” 


Surely that is not what your ** No” would mean ? 


(5) “No; I would like to have ‘The Times,’ but it 
is too much trouble to write my name on the 
subscription form. It is easier to ask tor the 
paper each day at the station, and it will not 
happen more than once or twice a week that I 
shall find all the copies are sold—and even 
when that is the case it will not annoy me.” 


Surely that is not what your “ No” would mean ? 





(6) “No; there is a great deal to read in ‘The Times’ 
besides the ordinary news; but, after all, the 
special articles are not in the course of a year 
equivalent in quantity and quality to more than 
twenty 6s. books, and I wath to buy a cheaper 
newspaper and spend £6 a year in books.” 


Surely that is not what your ** No” would mean ? 


(7) “No; I know that the war news as published by 
‘The Times’ is the best and the latest; but 
much of it is copied into the evening papers, 
and as long as I know I can find out, at night, 
what the Russians and Japanese have been 
doing I do not care if during the day men I 
talk with know more than I about the war.” 


Surely that is not what your * No” would mean? 


It is not easy to imagine any explanation of a negative 
answer to the question of the hour which is not as 
illogical as are these. And indeed it is not in any such 
form that a negative would be framed. What those 
people who say “ No” by failing to sign the subscrip- 
tion form really mean is, “No, I will not sign this one 
to-day, but I will sign another one before the offer is 
withdrawn.” 


It is true that this decision can do no harm if it be 
acte upon. 


But why is it better to sign the subscription form on 
Monday than to-day ? 


If the offer is worth accepting, it is worth accepting 
AT ONCE. 


THE FORM SHOULD BE SENT AT ONCE, but no 
payment need now be made. 


Subseribers who PREFER to forward a Cheque with the Subserip- 
tion Form, instead of waiting, may date the cheque July 18th. All 
cheques should be made payable to “ THE TIMES” Special Account, 
and crossed “ Barclay & Co.” 


Tue Manacer, ‘THE Times,” 
Printing House Square, London, E.C. 
Fill in date 
Please enter my name as a discount subscriber to THe Times for one year 
—52 weeks—beginning with Monday, July 18th, 1904, and finishing with Satur- 
day, July 15th, 1905. 
I will on July 18th send you a remittance for— 
Strike out 5s. 6d., to be followed by eleven payments of 5s. 6d. each, 
payable on the 18th day of each succeeding month. 


= of 16s., to be followed by three payments of 16s. each, on October 
nese = 22nd, 1904, and on January 14th and April 15th, 1905, 
paragraps. | £3 in full for one year—52 weeks. 


I desire ‘‘ Tue Times” to be delivered to me by post, post-free, or through 


(2) Mr. sccccrsccecccccceseccese ses eeeccceeseneresseccosesenaes caneeee coseses ces coceese cesgenscreseseossouees 
(Fill in name of newsvendor.) 


Osc. .cccanccncitacsvnmaptecsabsildessiaveinddiiddaisndthagsasamasieaiaida sataemeabbaamaia erecceee cenceee 
(Fill in address of newsvendor.) 





PITITTTrititiee 


I engage not to sell the paper, and this subscription is subject to the condi- 
tions set forth in your published offer. If for any reason you desire to do so, 
you may with one week's notice stop the delivery, returning to me the due 
proportion of payments made for the unexpired term. 


(Signature and address) .......000ccccesecoccsss sesceee cosccee coecececccsescessccososcescoocess 


[Please.. 
Sr.7] write 
GUINEAS) <cevaccereccseesmeccensetee 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS should enclose with their remittances, whether 
they are making one payment in full or only a payment of 16s., an addi- 
tional £1 6s. for Foreign Postage. 

N.B.—Are you already a daily purchaser of THE TIMES ? .....sccesccsccescererereesece 
(a) Insert here Name and Address of Newsvendor through whom you hav 
hitherto received the paper, or of the Newsvendor through whom you now 

desire to receive it, 





seeeeeeconeece 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cramman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 


SecreTaky—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary anpD ManaGeR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.1.A. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS ‘S BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,147,020. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Vice-PREsIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Depvuty-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


Annual Income, £400,381. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 


The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 





munication with the Office. 





of the Premiums paid. 


LON 
iT. JAMES’S 


Patron—HIS 4; ,JESTY THE KING. 


Trustees-EARL of ROSEBERY, K. G. ; 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 


Comimnittee—Sir Rowland Blenne srhassett, Bart., Dr. 


Lewis Campbell, Liv Pp» Austin Dobson, Esq., LL. D., aon Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, FRS. Sir R. 


Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.& Edmund Gosse, Esq, te ras Ds 
C. P. Iibert, K-C.6.L.ASir C. M. Kennedy, K 


various Languages! Subscription, £3 a year ; 
Volumes are allow 
to Half-past Six. 


to members, 25s. 






President—The Right Hon. A. J: BALFOUR, M.P. 
Vice- Presidents—ThY: : Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC ag ors Esq.; GEORGE 
M “REDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., 


C'M.G.. CB. ., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W. 8. Lill y; "Esq. " Sidney 
J. Low, Esq. .. Frank .. Marzials, Esq., C. B. Sir F. a Bart., Rev. Bf H. Rigg, D.D., H. B. Tedder, 
Esq., Rev. H. Wace! ‘tb. D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., 

The Library o atains about 220,000 a coe of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


to Country and Ten to Town Members, Reading-room open from Ten 
The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; 
. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


LIBRARY, 


SQUARE, 8.W. 


F.R.S. 
Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.RB.8, 
J.H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., Prof. 
Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Litt. D., Sir 
. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Life Membership, acccrding toage. Fifteen 








SHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 




















AIRE Per Dozen 
e «Bots. 4-Bots, 
n excellent 
The quality 


ind equalto 14/ 
uch higher ms © 


Pure BORDEAU> 
light Dinner Wiv.. 
of this wine will be 
wine usually sold : 
prices, 


ST. ES: 


Superior DINNER 
bottle. On compa 


found very supei to wine 

usually sold at i @™er prices, 

The appreciation tl vine meets 

with from the cons ly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of cus: Hers it pro- 

cures us in Lone ‘and the 
Provinces, gives us ‘jonal con- 

fidence in submitt: ; to those 

who like pure Borde “wine 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doze: 
Paid to any Ravlway 
and 


All who know these . 
Claret sold in Great Brit 
We regret the increasec 
price of 6 


JAMES SMI 


WINE AND SPIRIT M 
LIVERPOOL: 37 ' 
Manchester: 26 


nts Delivered Carriage 
ion, imcluding Cases 
les. 


ies tell us there is no 
to equal them in value, 


ty compels advance in 
rw dozen, 


AND CO., 


CHANTS, LIMITED, 
th John Street. 
arket Street. 








TERMS OF SLYSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ,BDVANCE. 
Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United — yearly. terly. 
dom ove £986). 0 8 S073 


as postage to any 


of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, ~~/aaaahaaame 
China, &e. ee 126...0163...082 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable tu “ John Baker.” 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 24% Interestallowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 
Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
wed : Holborn, W.C. dies 


JOS! EPH GILLOTT’S 
“«@RanD Prix” PENS. 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900.¢ 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 

rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
hianufacturers, &e., on application. 


muse ¥ 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 














OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





PRMD ye scae weds seqecvescoseess&l0 10 0 
Half-Page ........ ° 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page ...... * 212 6 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column... 115 0 
Quarter-Column . 017 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page .......s0.+.+40-£14 14 0 
TRMGS FORO oonsss0cevevsiienss OS be 0 


Five lines(50 words) and-under in broad column (halt. 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
AND AFTER 
FOR JULY. 


Ovr PitiasLE Mruitary Sirvation. - By Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale. 

Computsory Epucation anp Computsory Mu. 
TARY TRAINING. By Henry Birchenough, 

How Japan ReFoRMED HERSELF. By O, Eltz- 
bacher. 

Tue Women or Korza, By Lieut.-Colonel G. J. RB, 

liinicke. 

THE PoPE AND THE NOVELIST: A REPLY To Mr, 
Ricuarp Bagot. By the Rev. Ethelred L, 
Taunton. 

TRAMPS AND WANDERERS, By Mrs. Higgs, 

EDUCATIONAL CONCILIATION: AN APPEAL TO THE 
Crercy. By D.C. Lathbury. 

A Practical VIEW OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED, 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon, 

Tue Virein-Birtu. By Slade Butler. 

INVISIBLE RapiATIONS. By Antonia Zimmern, B.S¢; 

Mepicatep AIR: a SuGGEsTION. By Dr. William 


Ewart. 
Tue PouiTicaL Woman IN AUSTRALIA, By Vida 
Goldstein. 
Tue Capture OF Lass IN 1710. By Demetrius 
oulger, 


Iscu1a IN JuNE. By Adeline Paulina Irby. 
CoNCERNING SOME OF THE “ ENFANTs TRoUvVEsS” 
or LiteraTuRE. By the Lady Currie. 
INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS AND THE PRESENT War, 
By Sir John Macdonell, C.B., LL.D. (Associate 
of the Institut de Droit International), 
Last Montu: 
(1) By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
(2) By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
London: SporriswoopeE & Co., Lrp., Printers, 
New Street Square, E.Cc, 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the 
Study of Missions. 
JULY, 1904 
ConTENTS. 

The Use of Ritual in Missionary Churches. By the 
Bishop of Zanzibar. 

Easy Reading for Illiterate Chinese. By MissC. I, 
Gordon-Cumming. 

The Aliens Question. By Bishop Montgomery, 
Secretary of the 8.P.G. 

The Peoples of India and Christianity. By George 
Smith, C.LE., LL.D. 

The Buddhist Revival in Ceylon. By the Rev. 
G. B. Ekanayake. 

vo » in a Chinese Joss-House. By Canon Bean- 
ands. 

Missions of the Assyrian Christians, By the Rev, 





A, H. Lang. 

he mg of the London Ghetto. By the Rev. J. B. 

ust. 
Editorial Notes. 
Reviews. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W, 
ONE SHILLING NET. 








A BOOK FOR PARENTS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—3s, 6d. net. 


“CAREERS FOR OUR SONS.” 


Giving Clear Information 
about all the Openings of Professional and 
Commercial Life, 

By the Rev. G. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Oxon., 
Head-Master of Carlisle Grammar School. 
With a Prefatory Letter by the Right Hon. the 
SPEAKER, 

Post-free from the Publishers: 

CHAS. THURNAM and SONS, Carlisle. 
Also through all Booksellers, net. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO. 





PERSONAL RIGHTS SERIES, 
Price 1s, 6d. net, cloth gilt. 


SHORT STORIES IN ECONOMIC 
SUBJECTS. 
By J. H. LEVY. 
Price 2s. net, cloth gilt. 
SOCIALISM and INDIVIDUALISM. 


By E. BELFORT BAX and J. H. LEVY. 





sae RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 
2 Charing Cross, S.W. 
." S. KING and SON, 
Orchard House, Westminster, 'S.W. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, neprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 

to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 








Terms; net 


East, 5.W. 
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MAPLE & CO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


2000 
TURKEY A CARPET 

12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 
CARPETS Psi CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 











Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS, 





For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 
Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d, 


THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDB..........00. £10,401,149, 











FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 


For the Quinquennium ended 31st December, 1903, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Inter- 
mediate Bonuses during the present Quinquennium. 





1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmsen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 








WHY 
| CARICATURE 
CHAMBERLAIN. 


A Special Article, with Illustrations, by 


F. CARRUTHERS GOULD 
(“F. C. G.”) 


appears, with many other Special Features, in this Week's 


Saturday Westminster 


The unique Week-end Periodical for all Lovers of Caricature 
and Good Reading, 


MR. 


20 pages. One Penny, 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE TO-DAY. 





Offices: TUDOR STREET,» LONDON, E.C. 
THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. JULY, 1904. 


Tue AmMFRICAN GOVERNMENT IN THE CuICAGO STRIKE OF 1894. By Grover 
Cleveland, Ex-President U.S.A. 

THE REORGANISATION OF Russia. By Calchas. 

Tue Last oF THE ENGLIsu ScHooL OF PHILOSOPHERS. By Robert S. Rait, 

Micuait Ivanovitcu Guinka. By A. E. Keeton. 

Tue TarirF Situation In THE Unitep States. By J. D. Whelpley. 

A Liperat CatastRopHE? By A Radical. 

THE SPECIALIST IN DowninG STREET. By Kosmo Wilkinson, 

THe War: Korea anD Russia. By Alfred Stead. 

THE Humanity oF SHAKESPEARE. By H. Beerbohm Tree. 

THE TRANSVAAL LaBour Dirricutties. By Frank Hales. 

THE BoTtoM-ROCK OF THE TIBET QUESTION. By E. H. Parker. 

ALCOHOLIC EXCESS AND THE LicENsING BILL, By Dr. Tom Godfrey. 

A QueEsTION or WomeEN. By G. S. Street. 

TEMPORARY Power. By Mrs. John Lane. 

A CHANCE FOR THE Poor Man’s CurLp. By Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P, 

THEOPHANO, Chaps. 24, 25, and 26. By Frederic Harrison. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
NOW READY.—JULY NUMBER. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy, 


2s, 6d, per number net; subscriptions, which may commence with any 
number, 10s. per annum, post-free. 
PRINC: IPAL CONTENTS. 
SIR Batted LODGE ON “THE RE-INTERPRETATION OF CHRISTIAN 
OCTRINE,.” ‘The Right Rev. the Lorp BisHop or Rocuester. 

HEGEL’S THEORY OF TRAGEDY, 
in the University of Oxford. 

HERDER. T. Bartey SaunDERS, 

THE TWO IDEALISMS. W. RB. Sorter, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambrids ge. 

PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY. S. H. Met- 
LONE, 7 hai Examiner in Mental and Moral Science in the Univer- 
sity of Lon 

L'HYPOCRISIE BIBLIQUE, BRITANEIQUE. The Rev. W. F. Coss, D.D., 

Rector of St. Ethelburga’s, Londo 

VALUE OF THE HISTORICAL METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY. Professor 

WitiaM Kyienut, LL. 

THE i thes OF EVIL. Sr. Groner Stocx. F 

ART AN ALS, Cartes Monracue BAKEWELL, Ph.D., Associate 

i. a Philosophy, University of California. 

And a number of Discussions and Signed Reviews, and also a 
Bibliography of Recent Books and Articles, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 





A. C. Brapuey, Professor of Poetry 





THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. ,.2Utv. 
A NATIONAL POLICY. Sirpyey Wess. ° 
FIRST GARDEN CITY: A REPLY. Tue CHAIRMAN OF THE ComPaANy. 


RELIGION AND REVELATION: ANOTHER VIEW. Rev. A. L. Litter. 
THE NEUTRALITY OF CHINA, A. M. Latter. 

THE LESSON OF THE PAST. Hon. Bertranp RusscLy, 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. J. A. SPENDER. 

TOWARDS THE TRUTH. GoLpwIn SMITH. 

MR. MEREDITH'S POEMS. G. M. Treveryay, 

THE FRENCH SOLDIER-BOY. C. B. PERcivaL. 

THE AMERICAN - oe C. Howe. 

DE MORTUO. F. R. Ea 

HERBERT SPENCER’S “AUTOBIOGRAPHY. W. H. Hupsovn. 
OTHER REVIEWS. 


T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 
ARGAINS.—BALZAC’S Famous Novels in English, 46 


vols., new, £2 18s. 6d. (pub. £7 net) ; Ency. Brit., 10th ed., 35 vols. hf. mor., 
£25 (pub. £79) ; Punch, 100 vols, in 25, £9 15s.—C ‘atalogue free. Libraries and 
small parcels of good books purchased for cash. Buyers sent any distance. 
3,000 books wanted, list free.—-HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, Birmingham. 











THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive Lapewety dew: of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No. 2. 2. Malted Food no. 3 


From birth to 38 months. From 8 to! 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


eo ~~~ 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, B.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND C0.’S LIST. 


THIRD IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) 
OF MISS MAUD’S NEW VOLUME. 


Notice.— Ze SECOND IMPRESSION 


of MY FRENCH FRIENDS, 
by CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” 
“ The Rising Generation,” &c., crown 8vo,, 
6s., was promptly exhausted. A THIRD 
IMPRESSION will be nid m a 
few days. 


Daily News.—* Rarely does the reviewer have the good fortune to light on so 


delightful a volume.” 
Manchester Guardian. —‘* The entente cordiale ought to be promoted by this 


cheery and witty book.” 
Scotsman.—** The book will entertain every one who reads it.” 


ASPECTS of SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


FIRST wea TEMPERAMENTS. By JOHN LIONEL TAYLER, 
M.B.C.S., L.R.C.P. With 10 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Scotsman.—“ Conceived in a thoroughly scientific spirit, and the facts, reflec- 
tions, and arguments are always presented with clearness and strength.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. —‘€ The topic is one of vital interest to us all....... 
We have read the book with the greatest enjoyment.” 


A NOVEMBER CRY. 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 


Author of “John Lott’s Alice.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Outlook.—‘ The scene of this story is laid on an Essex farm managed by two 
ladies who are all in all to each other...... The story, which is at times quite 
tragic, ends happily in a double marriage.” 


THE SOVEREIGN POWER. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, 
Author of “The Bonnet Conspirators.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Outlook.—“A stirring tale of the days when Napoleon was dreaming of the 


invasion of England.” 
Dundee Advertiser.—“ One lays the novel aside with regret, for its personages 


and scenes are singularly fascinating.” 


JOSHUA NEWINGS ; ae 


By G. F. BRADBY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Daily Mail.—*‘ There is an original humour in Mr, G. F. Bradby’s ‘ Joshua 
Newings’....... It is very enjoyable.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


WORDLESS CONVERSATION. 
By Mrs. HUGH BELL, 
Small crown 8vo, Is. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A valuable little pamphlet sean A single reading of Mrs, 
—. Bell’s book should effect a cure. 
“STMINSTER GAZETTE. — “A jew desprit not without serious 


PR mace 
TIMES. —‘ Enlarges with humorous illustrations on the advantages of a 


system of signs. 

MA NCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“A witty proposal for replacing our con- 
versation by conventional signs.’ 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Entertaining examples of mute conversation.” 

WORLD.—“ A humorous little pamphlet....... Let those who read aver if 
they can that women are without a sense of humour.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 





Price 3s. ; by post, 3s. 4d. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS TREATED 
AS AN AUTHENTIC RECORD. 


Part III._FROM THE DEATH OF NOAH TO THE CALL OF ABRAM, 
By the Rev. GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.A. 


THE CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Is. 6d. net; post-free, 1s, 8d, 


VOX CLAMANTIS: 
Sonnets and Poems. By GEORGE BARLOW, 
Author of “ The Pageant of Life,’’ &c., &c. 

** Many of the sonnets touch upon topics of present momentary interest and 
of modernity....... Will be read with admiration by every lover of poetry who 
takes it up.’’—Scotsman. 

London: H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & G0.’S LIST, 


VOLUME FOR 1903 NOW READY. 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review 


of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the year 1903. 8vo, 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1902 i 
be had, 18s. each. . ne 


THEKLA, and other Poems. By Srepuen 


HueGues-Games, Crown Svyo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MR. W. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 
MR. W. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


a NATURE’S COMEDIAN. 
: NATURE’S COMEDIAN. 


‘*We who frankly take pleasure in our Norris have found ourselves in 
‘Nature’s Comedian,’ as we expected, in the best of good company, among 
delightful and amusing people, while cultured ease and a singular felicity of 
style give to the book the special and distinctive charms which this author's 
work always offers in profusion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The many admirers of this veteran novelist will find him quite at his best 
in ‘ Nature’s Comedian.’”—Aberdeen Free Press, 











M. E. FRANCIS’S NEW ROMANCE. 
M. E. FRANCIS’S NEW ROMANCE. 


“ LYCHGATE HALL. 
j LYCHGATE HALL. 


“Tt is not too much to say that the writer who is still known as ‘M. E, 
Francis’ has delighted her readers anew with every book they have received 


at ber hands....... Her new book is no exception to the rule. In it she goes 
back to Lancashire, and her hero—a Lancashire lad of twenty—iells his own 
story. A delightful story it is, both as to manner and matter.......The atmo- 


sphere of that simpler and more leisured age surrounds the reader wholly 
and adds only another charm to a book which must give keen delight to those 
who do and to those who do not as yet know the delicate and finished art of 
M. E. Francis.’ "—World. 





NEW BOOK by the Author of * My New Curate.” 
NEW BvOK by the Author of **My New Curate.” 


NEW BOOK by the Author of “Luke Delmege.” 
NEW BOOK by the Author of ‘Luke Delmege.” 


—* “LOST ANGEL OF A 
ope RUINED PARADISE.” 


A Drama of Modern Life. 


By the Very Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., 
Author of “* My New Curate,” “‘ Luke Delmege,” &c. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY. Price SIXPENCE. 
THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY: a Story of Russian Life in the Sixteenth 
Century, by Mr. FRED WHISHAW, is commenced in this issue. 
“CHOPPING” ON THE OLD | TWINS. By C. F. Marsu. 
= — RIVER. By Davip THE MISRULE OF MATERIAL 


TO AN ‘AUSTRALIAN. By Marne ae TE RNY Sh, Sate 
LIN : 


THE THUNDERSTORM, By the | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, 
Rev. J. M. Bacon. By ANDREW Lana, 








LONGMANS, eon & CO., 
39 PATEBNOSTER | ROW, LONDON, NEW YORK and BOMBAY, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


JULY, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. By A. B. C. &c. 
PRUSSIA AND POLAND. By JOSEPH DE KOSCIELSKI, Member of the 
Upper House of the Prussian Diet. 
‘> WARP AND WOOF.” By H. J. TENNANT, M.P. 
MILTONIC MYTHS AND THEIR AUTHORS. By J. CHURTON COLLINS 
TZU-HSI, EMPRESS DOWAGER OF CHINA. By PEKING. 
Tae, FEEDING OF THE YOUNG. By Mrs. EARLE, Author of “ Pot- 
ourri. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. MAURICE LOW. 
~_ + CAStA—aas LIFE AND ART. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
rs. Ady). 
THE CRISIS IN THIBET. By E. JOHN SOLANO. 
BOUR its Inhabitants an 
aes Ney BOUR ey d Associations, By the Hon. Mrs. E, 
COBDEN AND COBDENISM. By L. J. MAXSE, 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


Published by the Proprietor at 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
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A. & CG. BLACK’S LIST. 
WHISTLER AS | KNEW HIM. 


By MORTIMER MENPES. 


Square imperial 8vo (11 by 8} inches), cloth, containing 125 Illustrations in 
Colour and Tint of Whistler’s Oil Colours, Water Colours, Pastels, and 
Etchings, 40s. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 500 copies for England and America, 
each copy being signed by Mr. Menpes, and numbered, Its chief feature 
is an original etching, never before published. This etching has been 
printed direct from the copper by Mr. Menpes himself, and the plate has 
now been presented to the British Museum, The other Illustrations in this 
edition are the earliest impressions, and the letterpress is printed on 
hand-made paper, 5 guineas net. 


VENICE. 
Painted by MORTIMER MENPES. Text by DOROTHY MENPES. 
Containing 100 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, square demy 8vo, cloth, 


20s. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpress printed on hand-made paper, 
containing earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and limited to 500 
signed and numbered copies. Nos. 1 to 50, each containing an original 
water-colour sketch by Mr. Menpes, 5 guineas net; Nos, 51 to 500 (without 
the water-colour sketch), 2 guineas net, 


THE ALPS. 
Described by Sir MARTIN CONWAY. Painted by A. D. McCORMICK. 
Containing 70 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, square demy 8vo, cloth, 
20s. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpress printed on hand-made paper, 
containing earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and limited to 300 
signed and numbered copies, 2 guineas net. 


NAPLES. 
Paintel by AUGUSTINE FITZGERALD. Described by SYBIL 
FITZGERALD. Containing 80 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, square 
demy 8vo, cloth, 20s. net. 


EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpress printed on hand-made paper, 
containing earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and limited to 
250 signed and numbered copies, 2 guineas net. 


YORKSHIRE. Coast and Moorland Scenes. 
Painted and Described by GORDON HOME, Containing 32 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour, square demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpress printed on hand-made paper, 
containing earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and limited to 
200 signed and numbered copies, 1 guinea net. 


THE BURNS COUNTRY. 
By CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A., Head-Master of the Dollar In- 
stitution. Containing 50 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs by 
Thomas Ferguson, large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
MOTHERHOOD: a Novel. 


By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Poet and Penelope.” Crown 8vo, Red Cloth Library. 6s. 


This is the story of a young couple in ultra-respectable surroundings who 
are haunted by the memory of a sin. The effect on their character and the 
growth of events terminate in a most unexpected dénouement, 


OLD TIMES AND NEW. 


By J. GEORGE TETLEY, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Bristol. 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The STANDARD says:—‘‘ The interesting collection of social anecdotes 
by Canon Tetley is thoroughly readable and amusing.” 


HARRY FURNISS AT HOME. 
Told and IMlustrated with over 100 Caricatures 
by Himself. 

1 vol, medium 8vo, 16s, net. 

A delightful volume of the personal experiences of Harry Furniss, 
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THE 


HOUSEWIFE’S WHAT’S WHAT. 
A Hold-All of Useful Information for the House. 
By MARY DAVIES, 
Author of ‘‘ Weldon’s Cookery Book.” 


LONDON AT SCHOOL: 
The Story of the School Board, 1870-1904, 
By HUGH B. PHILPOTT. 
With 41 Ilusirations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 








THE 


GRAND DUCHY OF FINLAND. 


By the Author of “A Visit to the Russians.” 
With Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Important New Work on Manchuria. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Being Letters from Manchuria Written during the 
Autumn of 1903. 
With an Historical Sketch, entitled ‘“‘ Prologue to the Crisis,” giving a Com- 
plete Account of the Manchurian Frontiers from the Earliest Days, and 


the Growth and Final Meeting of the Russian and Chinese Empires in the 
Amur Regions. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Morning Post.— The most interesting publication that has appeared for some 
time in connection with the Far Eastern struggle.” 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D., Author of “Principles of International 
Law.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 











THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. 

By Professor BaLpwin Spencer, C.M.G., M.A,, F.R.8., and F. J. Gitte, 

Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of the Aborigines, Authors of ‘‘ The 


Ege Tribes of Central Australia.” With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 
1s. net. 





THE LIFE OF THE 
MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. By 


Sir Witt1am LEE-Waknek, K.C.S,I, In 2 vols., with Portraits and Maps, 
8vo, 25s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Series. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. By the Hon. Emity 








Lawless. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. (Wednesday. 
TWO POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
The Queen’s Quair; By 
ors MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The Six Years’ Tragedy. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘‘ The Queen’s Quair’ is truly captivating to the sense 
and spirit, and will enshrine for all its readers the memory of ‘the six years’ 
tragedy.’”’ 
By 
The Crossing. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Author of “ The Crisis,” “Richard Carvel.” 
SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
MACMILLAN’S 
GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


§. With 37 Maps and Plans, Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 








By Canon Hensley Henson. 
THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE, and other 


Sermons (1902-1904). With a Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, By 
H. Hensterxr Hensoy, B.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EARLY DAYS AT UPPINGHAM UNDER 
EDWARD THRING. 


By An Otp Boy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
No. IX. NOW READY. 


THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


No. IX. Session 1902-3. With 17 Full-page Plates, and over 160 Figures in 

the Text, Super-Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
Contents:—THE Patace or Kwyossos (Season 1903), A. J. Evans.—An 
UNPUBLISHED ATTIC DecrEE. M.N. Tod.—Nores rrom Karpatnos. RB. M. 
Dawkins.—APOLLO SEATED ON THE OmpPHALos. A. J. B. Wace.—Pisipia AnD 
THE LYcAONIAN FronTIER. W. M. Ramsay.—Excavations aT Patarkastro: II. 
R. C. Bosanquet, R. M. Dawkins, M. N. Tod, W. H. L. Duckworth, and J. L. 
Myres.—CuuRCH OF THE BuineD Monastery art Daou MENDELI, Attica. 
Heaton Comyn. 











JULY NUMBERS NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
The JULY NUMBER Contains :— 
MANCHURIA. By James W. Davipson, U.S. Consul at Antung. Illustrated. 
RUSSIA IN WAR-TIME. Recollections by ANDREW D. Wuire. 
THE MAGNA CHARTA OF JAPAN. By Baron Kenraro Kanexo, One of 
the Four Authors of the Japanese Constitution. 
THE CENTENARY OF HAWTHORNE, By TueEoporse T. Muncer. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


Price 1s, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
Price ls, 
The JULY NUMBEB Contains:— 
KIBUN DAIZIN; or, From Shark-Boy to Merchant Prince. By Gensal 
U 


RAL. 
HOW TWO DOROTHYS RAN AWAY FROM THE BRITISH, By 
KaTHARINE OLDS HAMILTON. 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. Illustrated, 
And Numerous other Stories for the Young. 








T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Equare, London, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 
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MR. MURR AY’S LIST. Are you a Country-House Owner ? 
Are you a Gardener? 
NEW 6s. NOVEL. Are you fond of Outdoor Life ? 


THE GREATNESS OF 
JOSIAH PORLICK, 


By ANON. 


*‘A story of genuine interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘An admirable piece of work. There is so much that is good in the work 
hat success is assured for it.”—Birmingham Post. 


4N INTRODUCTORY 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to the Close of the Middle Ages. By C. RB. L. 
FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, With Maps, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. [Just out. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 46, JULY, 1904. 2s, 6d. nett, 


THE ARMY QUESTION IN AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. Count ALserr 
Apponyi (Ex-President of the Hungarian Lower House, and present 
Leader of a Opposition). 

ON THE LIN 

THE ONE- EYED COMMISSION. Jutran Corset. 

a oe OF LATIN AND GREEK IN HUMAN LIFE. J. W. 

CLASSICAL, EDUCATION AND THE NAVY. Admiral Sir Crrriayn 

RID: 
THE QUESTIONABLE SHAPES OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
JOLERID 
— AND THE POLICY OF A “WHITE AUSTRALIA.” 
TEAD. 

ENGLISH MUSIC: A PRACTICAL SCHEME. Rozert Bripces. 

JULIAN STURGIS. Percy Lussocx and A. C. Benson. 

FOUR SONNETS. WatrTer DE LA Mare. 

@ECENT EXCAVATIONS (Illustrated) : 

(1) AT CARTHAGE. Miss Mazset Moore. 
(2) IN AZXGINA. Baroness AuGUSTA VON SCHNEIDER. 

THE REBEL. C. Lovis Lerroupr, 


ALFRED 


NOW READY.—THE JULY NUMBER OF 


SCHOOL. 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and 
Progress. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett, 

PRACTICE AND PRECEPT: 
Speech Days—Economics at Oxford—A Teachers’ College—The Classical 
Association—Its Work and Prospects—Mr. Morley at Somerville—The 
Head-Mistresses—A Federated Training College—The Assistant-Mistresses 
—U.C.5S. 

PUBLIC MEETING IN AID OF THE KING’S COLLEGE WOMEN’S 
DEPARTMENT, From a Correspondent. 

MY CANDIDATES. By Sir E. Maunpe Tuomrsoy, K.C.B., Director of 
the British Museum. 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS OF TO-DAY. By Mrs, Asuiry Carvus-Witson, B.A, 

NATURE STUDY. By “J. A. Owen.’ 

A MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL. By J. C. Mepp. 

REGULATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS: Mr. Morant’s Prefatory 
Memorandum. 

OUR LEADERS.--VII. Dr. S. S. LAURIE. 

THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN SRERECA By Srpnery Lez, 
Litt.D. 


THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: the Leaving-Certi# ate and Junior Schools’ 
Examinations of the London University. (Seyond Article.) By H. J. 
Spenser, LL.D., Head-Master of University ‘lege School. 


THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER: Prof. Hons ‘Philosophy of Educe- 
tion.” 
HOW THE ACT WORKS.—I. Kent. II. Sheffield, ; 


GERMAN LETTER. By Dr. Orro W. Berrr. ‘+ 
REVIEWS: The Intrusion of Infallibility into rext\pooks of Science. 
GREEK SCULPTURE. 
THE STORY OF ARITHMETIC. 
MINOR NOTICES. 
PRIZE COMPETITION. 

*,* Binding Case for Vol. I. (January-June) is now :\¥ 





dy. Price 1s. 6d, nett. 


JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle S\feet, W, 


— 





Are you a Fisherman? 
Do you Shoot ? 
Do you like Country Literature ? 


IN FACT, 


Are you interested in any, or all, 
Outdoor or Country Subjects? 


a OOo. s 


“The County 


Gentleman” 
MAKES A SPECIAL APPEAL TO You. 


To-day’s Issue contains the following Articles of deep 
interest to all Country Lovers and Dwellers : 


THE SPORTING VALUE OF LAKES. By C. J. 
CoRNISH. 

BIRD’S-NESTING WITH A CAMERA, By Siwyzy 
GowiIna. 


ENGLAND’S MOST FAMOUS STUD. 

SALMON PROBLEMS. 

ETON v. WINCHESTER. By J. A. T. Bramston. 
WEEK-END COTTAGES. 

HOW TO MAKE AN ASPARAGUS BED. 
YACHTING AT KIEL. By Our Special Correspondent. 


HURLINGHAM AND INDIAN POLO. Can the Rules 
be Assimilated ? 


WHERE OUR POULTRY-KEEPERS FAIL. 


THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY.—All the Best 
Country Books of the Week fully Reviewed. 


Besides many other Beautiful Illustrated Articles appealing to 
all Lovers of Outdoor Life. 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE ALSO CONTAINS THE 


Result of Our Photographic 
Competition. 


Names of all the Winners of Our Quarterly Prizes. 


A NEW ACROSTIC COMPETITION 
STARTS TO-DAY. 


Larger Prizes Offered to Solvers than are Offered 
by any other Newspaper, 


Order your Copy of 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


AT ONCE. 
If your Newsagent has sold out, write direct to 
The PUBLISHER, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, Strand, W.C. 
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a THE 
FOUR FOLIOS OF SHAKESPEARE 


1623 1632 1664 1685 


THE FOURTH FOLIO 


M® William Shakespear's COMEDIES, HISTORIES, AND TRAGEDIES. 
Published according to the true Original Copies. Unto which is added, SEVEN PLAYS, 
Never before Printed in Folio: viz. Pericles, Prince of Tyre. The London Prodigal; 
The History of Zhomas Lord Cromwel. Sir Fohn Oldcastle Lord Cobham. The Puritan 
Widow. A Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of Locrine. The Fourth Edition. 
LONDON. Printed for A. Herringman, E. Brewster, and R. Bentley, at the Anchor 
in the Mew Exchange, the Crane in St. Pau/s Church-Yard, and in Russe/-Street, Covent- 
Garden. 1685. 





MESSRS. METHUEN beg to announce that they have in preparation, and will publish shortly, editions 
in exact photographic facsimile of the Four Folios of Shakespeare’s Plays printed during the Seventeenth 
Century, by a process which is entirely faithful, and has the great advantage of preserving the legibility and 
other characteristics of printing from type. The FOURTH FOLIO will be published first, and will be ready 
in SEPTEMBER. 


The Four Seventeeath-Century Folios to be reproduced are the necessary foundation of every collection of 
Shakespeariana. The supreme importance of the First Folio for Shakespeare’s text is now generally recognised. 
In it no fewer than twenty of the Plays were printed for the first time, and though the quarto editions issued 
during Shakespeare’s life are useful in varying degrees for correcting errors, the Folio of 1623 provides the basis 
of every sound text of the thirty-six Plays which it prints. 


The ungrudging recognition of its merits now accorded to the First Folio has to some extent been won at 
the expense of its successors; but the secret of its superiority was by no means instantly found out by the 
earliest Shakespeare editors. It is reasonable to believe that the copy of Shakespeare which any early student of 
him owned was mostly that which was the newest on the market when he became a book-buyer. It was ina 
copy of the Second Folio (repurchased by George III. and still at Windsor Castle) that Shakespeare became the 
constant companion of Charles I., and it may be guessed that this (to which he had contributed additional verses) 
was also the edition which Milton possessed. When the Third Folio came out the Bodleian Library disposed 
of its copy of the First, and, indeed, in the addition of “ Pericles” and the six pseudo-Shakespearian Plays there 
was to be found what may well have seemed a solid reason why this issue should supersede the earlier ones, 
The Fourth Folio also possesses these Plays, and was presumably that in which Shakespeare was read at the end 
of the seventeenth century, and so has to be reckoned with in connection with the controversies of the day as to 
his merits. In the preface to his Shakespeare of 1709 (the first eighteenth-century edition) Rowe declared that 
his text was based on a comparison of the previous editions, and thus both as part of the materials which the 
first emenders had before them, and also for the evidence they offer of changes in spelling and punctuation, the 
three later Folios are indispensable links in the chain of the formation of Shakespeare’s text, and no library of 
reference for students of English literature can be complete without them, 


These three indispensable books, however, are by no means easy to procure ; they have never previously 
been reproduced in facsimile, and fairly good copies of the Fourth Folio sold in 1903 for prices ranging from 
£100 to over £140. The earlier editions are more than proportionately dearer, the First Folio having twice 
recently been sold for over £1,700. A fine set of the four editions cannot now be bought for less than £2,500, 
and even for a poor set £1,000 would be a low price. The Shakespeare Quartos have all been reproduced in 
facsimile, and only a set of the Folios is wanted to bring a complete Series of editions of Shakespeare within 
the reach of a moderate purse. MESSRS. METHUEN, therefore, believe that in reprinting these Folios in 
exact facsimile they will meet the wishes of a large number of lovers and students of Shakespeare in all parts of 
the world. The Droeshout portrait is in each Folio. 

A bibliographical introduction of some length is being written by Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, in which the 
history of Shakespeare’s text will be traced to the end of the seventeenth century. This will be published 
uniform with the Folios. 

The Folios will be printed on pure linen paper, and will be sold in sets at a subscription price of Twelve 
Guineas net each set. They may also be bought separately at Four Guineas net each, or, if ordered before 
publication, at £3 13s. 6d. net each. The ordinary binding is paper boards, but the books may be obtained 
in full calf at an extra charge of 21s. net. 

Copies of the FOURTH FOLIO can be seen at MESSRS. METHUEN’S OFFICES. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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The EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
SION HOUSE STREET 





— 











(Opposite e Mansion House) LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1762. 
\ DIRECTORS. 

President—Sir SAMUEL HOARE, Bar})., M.P. Vice-Presidents—THOMAS LANE DEVITT, Esq., and EVAN SPICER, Esq, 
DAVID A. BEVAN, Esq. \ SAMUEL EDWARDS, Esq. | CHRISTOPHER W. PARKER, Esq. 
EDWARD BULLOCK, Esq. | WILLIAM EDWARDS, Esq. The EARL PERCY, M.P. 

ROGER CUNLIFFE, Esq. \ The Rt. Hon. WALTER H. LONG, M.P. H. LESLIE MELVILLE TRITTON, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. the EARL of DENBIGH. \ GEORGE MATTHEY, Esq., F.B.S. GODFREY WALTER, Esq. 
\ 





EXTRACTS FROM THE RESORT TO THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 


i GENERAL MEETING. 

NEW BUSINESS.—263 New Policies were issued, assuring the sum of £222,064 (net), and Deferred Annuities of £2,672 per 
annum. The new premiums received amounted to £9, 417 .1is:;24., which includes £1,286 17s. 9d., made by way of single 
payments. 30 Immediate Annuiti%s, assuring the payment of £2,235 3 s. 5d. per annum, were granted for the consideration 
of £25,108 14s. 7d. i 

CLAIMS BY DEATH AND BONUS ADDITIONS.—Claims arose under 107 Policies in respect of 77 deaths. The original 
sums assured by these Policies amounted to £144,400, and the bonus additions paid at the time of death amounted to 
£139,189 18s. 6d. In several cases bonuses which had been declared, amounting in the aggregate to £5,403 4s. 6d., had been 
surrendered, either for cash or reduction of premium, so that the total additions which had been declared on those Policies 
amounted to £145,592 18s. On the average, therefore, every £1,000 of assurance which became a claim last year had been 
increased by additions to £2,008 5s. 

SURRENDERS.—Fifty Policies assuring £35,340, with bonus additions of £7,624 9s. attached, and on which premiums amounting 
to £13,878 4s. 7d. had been paid, were purchased by the Society for the sum of £12,789 14s. 9d., which (with bonuses previously 
taken in cash) is equivalent to the return of £115 5s. for every £100 paid in premiums. : 

ASSURANCE FUND.—The Funds have increased by the sum of £48,604 Os. 3d., and at the end of the year amounted to 
£4,909,920 8s. 3d. Out of this, £100,000 has been set aside to provide for depreciation in the value of securities. 


THE “OLD EQUITABLE” 


has never paid commission for the iritroduction of business, or employed agents, and, being a purely Mutual Office, 
has No Shareholders. Over £2,500,000 sterling has thereby been saved to its policyholders. 








Among the Claims which have been paid during the past twelve months are the following 
remarkable cases : 














Date of Policy. Sum Assured. | Amount Paid, 
1833 £2,000 | £8,308 
1838 1,000 | 3,843 
1839 5,000 | 18,675 
1845 5,000 | 17,255 
1852 5,000 | 15,870 








These results are 


UNEQUALLED 
BY ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 


And are only possible in an Office 


WHICH DOES NOT PAY COMMISSION OR EMPLOY AGENTS. 


ALL THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


A person wishing to become a Member should write to the Actuary for a Prospectus, which contains an explanation of, and rates 
for, the different classes of assurance, and full instructions how to make a proposal. 
H. W. MANLY, Actuary and Secretary. 


Tonpon : Printed by Love & Maucomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baxer for the ‘‘SprectaTor” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, July 2nd, 1904, 























